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DIPLOMATIC IMPLICATIONS IN 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


By REGINALD COGGESHALL 


University of Minnesota 


Dangers of easy but loose generalizations lurk about any 
attempt to discuss the newspaper press and international rela- 
tions. Discussion of the foreign correspondent, the newspaper 
and public opinion, and foreign policy leads into ramifications 
of the record of history, the relationship between public opin- 
ion and state policy, and the control behind the makers of that 
opinion and that policy. 

Foreign affairs are further from the interest and knowledge 
of the man in the street than are the local and national con- 
cerns, even in France and Germany, where the issue of na- 
tional safety reaches to the café terrace and the biergarten. 
The peoples isolated on the rim of international embroilments 
are, of course, less conscious of the significance in the headlines 
of such strange names as Sarajevo, Ems, and Gdnya. The 
average person, absorbed in the effort to add some pleasure to 
his struggle for existence, is more ready to accept the leader- 
ship offered by his government and his newspaper in forming 
an opinion on foreign than on domestic affairs. The mysteries 
of diplomatic usage that make delegates to an international 
conference grow hungrier while the dinner to which they are 
all invited guests grows colder are too puzzling for Mr. and 
Mrs. John Citizen. While, despite these handicaps, public 
opinion sometimes does react promptly to foreign situations 
and while the cosmopolitan character of foreign news has un- 


1 Hodge, Background of International Relations (New York, 1931), p. 532. 
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questionably brought a greater awareness of the world in which 
we are living, not only on the sidewalks of New York but also 
of Sleepy Eye, public opinion on foreign affairs is hard to 
gauge. And even more difficult to appraise are the influences 
that form that opinion. No wonder then that national judg- 
ment on foreign policy is difficult to express through the ma- 
chinery of government, especially in democratic countries. 

Speculation on the relation between the newspaper press and 
public opinion becomes, then, extremely hazardous. Can one 
speak of “public opinion as reflected by the press’? with any 
sureness? To be sure, the Kaiser wrote to the Tsar that “the 
papers mostly create public opinion,”’* but if we are to speak 
with any precision we must recognize the separation between 
diplomacy and public opinion, we must distinguish between the 
period before the world war and after, and we must make 
clear when we are speaking of the continental or of the Anglo- 
American press. 

Public opinion has at times reacted definitely and quickly in 
this country to situations beyond the boundaries, as at the occu- 
pation of Vera Cruz and the sinking of the Lusitania, while 
the newspapers took a leadership that directed the United 
States into the war with Spain.* Public opinion is awakened 
as a rule, however, only in a crisis after diplomacy has been 
quietly working to build up the situation. Even in this country 
we must recognize the press as an instrument of diplomatic 
strategy.> Assistant Secretary of State Robert E. Olds tried, it 
will be remembered, to persuade the news agencies to spread a 
story that Mexico, as a hotbed of bolshevist propaganda, was 
trying to effect a communist hegemony over Central America, 

2E. M. Carroll, French Public Opinion in Foreign Affairs (New York, 1931), 
p. 26. 


3 May 8, 1909; quoted by S. B. Fay, Origins of the World War (New York, 
1930), p. 268. 


4 DeW. C. Poole, Conduct of Foreign Relations under Democratic Conditions 
(1924), p. 174. 


5Emil Dovifat, “Press as a Factor in International Relations,” Annals of 
American Academy of Political and Social Science (1932), p. 243. 
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but he at the same time refused to allow himself to be quoted 
as the source of the story.® 

Professor Sidney B. Fay, in summarizing the underlying 
causes of the world war, comes to the newspaper press as his 
final factor, declaring its influence is “‘much greater than com- 
monly supposed,” but concluding that “how far government 
officials controlled newspaper opinion, and how far they them- 
selves were hampered in their freedom of action by it, is a sub- 
ject which needs further careful historical investigation.’’* 
The cumulative effect of the newspaper press on public opin- 
ion, especially in creating hostility towards neighboring nations, 
is well known. Bismarck has been quoted time and again as 
observing that ‘‘every country is held at some time to account 
for the windows broken by its press; the bill is presented, some 
day or other, in the shape of hostile sentiment in the other 
country.” 

‘The influence of public opinion in certain countries during 
the diplomatic crisis of the summer of 1914 was the most im- 
portant factor in precipitating the war,” declares Jonathan F. 
Scott, continuing, “In the surge of public opinion in the various 
countries and not in the orders and telegrams of statesmen and 
diplomats lies the fundamental explanation of the disastrous 
outcome of the crisis.”® Such an opinion ignores, I am con- 
vinced, the results of specific acts of individual statesmen. 
Take Berchtold’s withholding not only completely from Italy 
but almost as completely from Germany the details of his 
moves after July 14 and the exact text of the ultimatum until 
after its delivery;® take Poincaré’s threat to Szapary’® and 
Paléologue’s promise, in diplomatic language, to Sazonov in 
the presence of Buchanan that France was ready to fight if 
Russia wanted to start a war.’! Such an opinion also ignores, I 


6 Silas Bent, Foreign Policy Association meeting, New York, Jan. 21, 1928. 
7 Fay, op. cit., I, p. 33. 

8J. F. Scott, Fiwe Weeks (New York, 1927), pp. 19, 274. 

* Fay, op. cit., II, pp. 254-269. 

10 Tbid., II, p. 281. 

11 [bid., II, p. 295. 
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believe, the fact that, at least in central Europe and Russia, the 
press followed rather than directed the policies of the states- 
men in responsible places. While Count Tisza, the Hungarian 
premier, finally consented to follow Berchtold’s lead as a reac- 
tion to the violence of the Serbian press,!* thus clearing the 
way for one of the most positive steps that precipitated the 
war that came in August, 1914, the effect of the press on the 
diplomatic crisis of that ill-omened summer was cumulative, as 
were the effects of the system of secret alliances, economic im- 
perialism, etc. 

The newspapers at times, to be sure, have had an immediate 
effect on foreign policy as, for instance, when Lloyd George, 
only a week after congratulating William C. Bullitt on his 
report on Russia, declared in the House of Commons that he 
knew “nothing of a journey some boys are reported to have 
made to Russia.’’ Later it was explained to Bullitt that the 
statement was “‘necessary because of anti-Soviet pressure from 
the leading English newspapers.’’!® 

Over a long period of time the newspapers, indeed, do exert 
a very real influence on public opinion, and the implications of 
that influence do rest heavily not only on the foreign correspon- 
dent but also on the publisher. Walter Lippmann has pointed 
out that while he may be jailed for bearing false witness 
against his neighbor, he may lie with impunity against a neigh- 
boring nation. Such irresponsibility may easily lead to inter- 
national ill will. What an unscrupulous publisher may do to 
strain international amity we know only too well in this coun- 
try, needing merely to remind ourselves of the record of the 
Hearst papers in relation to Japan, the forged Mexican docu- 
ments,!* and the Horan incident;!5 or the publisher who, when 

12 Jbid., I, p. 47. 

18 W. C. White, “Our Envoy to Russia,” New York Times, Nov. 26, 1933; 
Section 6, p. 3. 

14 Peter Odegard, The American Public Mind (New York, 1930), p. 115; 
Silas Bent, Strange Bedfellows (New York, 1928) pp. 218-230. 


15 J, T. Horan, Hearst correspondent, obtained a document from the French 
foreign office through his tipster, presumably for a bride (said by Le Journal to 
amount to ten thousand dollars). New York Times, 1928, Oct. 9, 11, 12, 13, 
14, etc. 
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the mark had fallen to its lowest ebb, instructed his Berlin 
correspondent to “cut out the high brow stuff about repara- 
tions, the stabilization of the mark, the permanence of the 
Reich, or the troubles in the Ruhr. . . . With all this blot- 
ting out of old fortunes the aristocracy must be turning some 
sharp corners to get a living — women on the streets, men at 
the gambling tables, and the like. A good scandal or a crime in 
high society is what will get on the first page.’’*® Such a 
standard of news certainly suggests the “morals of a money 
changer,” to limit oneself to the restraint of a William Allen 
White.?? 

If the papers of continental Europe, especially those of the 
central and eastern sections, have ever played a sustaining part 
in precipitating war, the freer and less controlled press of 
Great Britain and the United States seem to have deserved the 
accusation of at least sharing, if not taking the leadership in 
the making of wars. Even if Stead exaggerated when he de- 
clared that he had seen “war proclaimed and war averted by 
the agency of newspapers,”’!’ the British press can be charged 
with precipitating by its clamor the Crimean’® and the Boer 
wars. Some epigrammatist fixed the responsibility directly by 
saying that ‘‘the Daily Mail made the Boer war and was made 
by the Boer war.” 

Papers can, at least, start war talk; but once momentum is 
gained, they cannot, even should they wish to, so easily check 
it. Certainly the circulation departments never regretted war. 
British journals have always shown big circulation gains when 
carrying war news.2° The New York Journal and the New 
York World skyrocketed into the millions during the Spanish- 
American war fever.” 

16 W. J. Abbot, “Dragon’s Teeth,” Virginia Quarterly Review, IV, p. 370, 
July, 1928. 

17 Comment concerning Frank Munsey quoted by Odegard, of. cit., p. 129. 

18 Quoted ibid., p. 114. 

19 G. Lowes Dickinson, International Anarchy (New York, 1926), pp. 39-40. 
20 Thid., p. 41. 


21Marcus M. Wilkerson, Public Opinion and the Spanish-American War 
(Baton Rouge, 1932), p. 118. 
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Although Hearst did promise “I'll furnish the war” to the 
restive Frederick Remington,?? there were other factors than 
the inflammatory circulation competition and hysteria of the 
American press which made the American people ripe for a 
war. There was an emotional interest in showing ourselves 
as a big power, with a growing cult of the flag and talk of a 
big navy. In 1896 the Republicans were dinning into the 
voters’ ears that Cleveland would not protect American citi- 
zens, and business interests also wanted to see their investments 
protected. The economic interest probably did not bulk as 
large, however, as the desire for an emotional outlet, a humani- 
tarian feeling for the starving Cubans imprisoned in concen- 
tration camps, the ennobling feeling that it was a “war for 
an ideal,” as Joseph Pulitzer said. Yet while the country did 
want war and the Teller amendment showed disinterested 
emotionalism,?* we also know that Senator Lodge and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, both of whom were sensitive to newspaper 
reaction, were foreseeing a chance for imperialistic expansion. 
They forced Dewey’s promotion and had him sent to the Far 
East to be ready to seize the Philippines, although the country 
was emotionally concerned with the sufferings of the Cubans. 
Even the newspapers had not taken up the cry, and the editors 
were probably among those who had to scramble for atlases 
when the first news came from the intrepid Dewey.** 

Stirring up of war talk in home newspapers is, of course, 
an old diplomatic trick, generally to back resistance to demands 
by a neighboring power or even for purposes of internal polli- 
tics. Hitler certainly has worked the trick to help unite Ger- 
many behind him. Bismarck wanted war with France to drive 
the southern German states into his federation, and he pressed 
the clamor over the Ems telegram in the German press. In 
France, however, the Ems telegram did not play such an 
important part in hurling the Second Empire to its doom. 
French politicians make the conventional explanation of the 


22 Quoted by Odegard, of. cit., p. 115. 
28 J. P. Baxter, lectures on American diplomatic history, Harvard, 1931-32. 
24 Walter Millis, The Martial Spirit (Boston, 1931), pp. 85-87, 167. 
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war of 1870 by saying that public opinion was so inflamed 
that France was forced into the war. Certainly the papers 
failed to sound its note in their tocsin, as on July 15, the day 
after its receipt in Paris, only one paper made a great point 
of it,?5 and the Chambre debates of July 15 and 19 did not 
dwell on the telegram. Grammont and Olivier, who with the 
generals and the Empress Eugenie wanted the war, did stir 
up the press to back their policy, but the famous telegram 
did not occupy the attention of the editors until after the war 
credits had been voted. 

During the past few years, when so many have been look- 
ing back to “the first world war” and talking of the second, 
the press of all countries have certainly contributed their mites 
to creating international ill will and misunderstanding. Both 
British and French papers have been only too ready to refer 
to “Uncle Sam” as “Uncle Shylock,” while a certain section 
of the Paris press, warning of the coming American Legion 
convention there, spoke of the legionnaires as raping hood- 
looms. So bitter at one time was the French press comment 
on the United States that Henri Berenger, former ambassador 
to Washington, protested. The British papers, even those 
not openly unfriendly to the United States, made capital of 
Mayor Thompson, while American crime and lynching have 
always been used to show European superiority over Ameri- 
can civilization. To the readers of European papers, the 
name of Al Capone in his heydey was as familiar as Lind- 
bergh and Hoover. The cinema has done much, to be sure, 
to spread the impression of a crime-ridden United States. 
I myself saw, for example, not only in Paris but in a remote 
Spanish town, Segovia, the first big American gunman film 
with George Bancroft portraying a Robin Hood-like gangster 
who finally died under police and machine-gun fire. 

Both British and American newspapers have let their con- 
ception of patriotism and ‘reader interest,” as it is called, 
create ill will and suspicion of cousins across the Atlantic when- 
ever naval armaments are in the news. Correspondents of 


25 Carroll, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 
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both nations reported the Geneva conference not as an attempt 
to settle a question but as a fight between naval aims, each 
attributing a sinister purpose to the other nation.2° Few 
papers carried Secretary of State Kellogg’s announcement that 
the United States accepted the statement of the British govern- 
ment that England was not violating the Washington treaty 
by elevating its guns, a report that for three years circulated 
widely in American papers.2* The Kellogg statement, of 
course, lacked punch or “news interest’; the earlier story of 
British skulduggery, of course, had “reader interest,’ and it 
was a patriotic duty to run it. 

The Far East is often considered as a world danger-point; 
yet rather than allaying distrust, the papers have been adding 
irritation to an already strained situation. Two days after 
Dawes gave the American approval to the League’s resolu- 
tion to send a commission to China and Manchuria, Secretary 
of State Stimson at his regular press conference commented 
that he could not reconcile the assurances of the Japanese 
foreign office that the military movement against Chinchow 
would be stopped with the reports that General Honjo’s army 
was attacking the city. A Japanese press agency quoted Stim- 
son as saying that the Japanese army had run “amuck.”” The 
Japanese foreign office retorted in vigorous, undiplomatic lan- 
guage. Informed that Stimson had been misquoted, the 
Japanese foreign office retracted; but the harm had been done, 
and Japanese public opinion was further inflamed against the 
United States.?8 

Only recently Lieutenant General Sadao Araki, Japanese 
war minister, said in an interview: “In view of the geographi-- 
cal situation, it is natural to imagine Russia is Japan’s potential 
land enemy, and the United States is the Japanese potential 
enemy on the sea.?® Shortly afterwards there emanated from 
Russia a story that a squadron of Japanese airplanes had flown 


26 Abbot, of. cit., p. 374. 

27 Bent, op. cit., p. 173. 

28 New York Times, Nov. 28, 1933, ff. 
29 New York Times, Oct. 15, 1933. 
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over Siberian soil and several had been shot down.2® Two 
days later Moscow declared the report incorrect,*! and the 
next day, in Tokyo, “the foreign office spokesman . . . made 
the canard concerning the alleged shooting down of Japanese 
planes in Siberia the text for remarks concerning the motive 
behind alarmist reports to which he charges Russia has re- 
cently given publicity. He pointed out that the censor, who 
usually deletes news unpalatable to the government, had 
allowed this to pass and then officials had issued a denial after 
publicity had been attained.*? 

A Chicago paper which boastfully proclaims its own super- 
lative superiority and which opposed recognition of Soviet Rus- 
sia undertook to circulate through its widely read syndicated 
foreign news service a story which, presumably, it hoped 
would create opposition here to President Roosevelt's policy. 
It was a story emanating from Riga, a rallying point of White 
Russian refugees and a source which all responsible American 
correspondents regard with well founded suspicion. The story 
purported to give the context of a secret order of the Third 
International to American communists to sabotage the N.R.A. 
and all other Roosevelt recovery plans. No reputable cable 
desk, in my opinion, would pass such a story from such a 
source. It came too pat with Litvinov’s departure from Mos- 
cow not to arouse suspicion, even if the source was not sus- 
pect.33 

Policy or patriotism, undoubtedly, vary the flow of such 
“news” and its play. Both vary also with the situation at the 
moment in relation to the particular foreign country from 
which the story comes, or which it concerns. More responsi- 
ble papers, of course, use sober judgment. Only a year ago, 
the London Times in an editorial referred to the use in some 
American papers of the two old photographs as pretended 


380 Tbid., Nov. 10, 1933. 
31 Thid., Nov. 12, 1933. 
82 Tbid., Nov. 14, 1933. 


83 Minneapolis Tribune, Oct. 27, 1933, p. 1. Chicago Tribune, Oct. 27, 1933, 
Pp. 1. 
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illustrations of the recent rioting of unemployed in London. 
The editorial said, 


Half the trouble between the United States and this country have 
had their origin or powerful stimulus in a phrase or a picture. Our 
Washington correspondent, for exmple, recorded yesterday his anxiety 
on reading that “European newspapers are reviving the old insulting 
reference to Uncle-Shylock.” 

His authority for this statement as he tells us privately this morning 
is a message purporting to come from the news issue of The Observor, 
whose blameless columns did, indeed, contain the phrase — but a week 
ago, and in retrospect, or ancient history, by an American writer. 

Certainly, nothing could be more dangerous just now, when British 
newspapers, without exception, are maintaining an admirably sober out- 
look on Anglo-American relations, than to ignore these occasional lapses 
in quotation from the press on either side.** 


Timeliness, if we may call it that, does dictate the use of 
irritating portrayal of a foreign neighbor, especially one that 
at the moment seems to be especially objectionable. A perfect 
example, so perfect that it seems like a laboratory specimen, 
came to my attention in 1931. I was leaving Prague with a 
classmate, Livingstone Porter, to spend a few days in a small 
town in central Czechoslovakia. As we left, Porter, who spoke 
and read Czech, bought a copy of Benes’ paper. Now it was 
only shortly after Hoover, to the sharp annoyance of France, 
had sprung his moratorium proposal without consulting Ger- 
many’s creditors. Benes, the Czech minister of foreign affairs, 
is closely in touch with the Quai d’Orsay. On the front page of 
his paper were two stories concerning the United States. One 
discussed — it was really more of an editorial than a news 
story — lynching as an example of American civilization. The 
other explained how the United States, wishing to cover its 
own private investments in Germany, had forced the morator- 
ium on Germany’s reparations creditors. 

Under cable budget necessities, however, the more trivial 
and sensational news, especially eastward bound from the 
United States, will be subordinated to news regarding war 


84 New York Times, Nov. 22, 1932. 
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debts, economic and social news, international relations, and 
politics, at least by the responsible foreign journals. During 
January, 1933, in England, France, and Germany, the triviali- 
ties and sensations found little place. In Great Britain, the 
papers with national circulation but not of the penny dreadful 
type, gave fifty-eight per cent of their American news space to 
the four classifications mentioned and only nine per cent to 
stories of crime and the films. In France the proportion was 
eighty-three per cent and less than three per cent; in Germany, 
sixty-seven per cent and less than seven per cent.*® 

The American press, especially that dependent upon the 
news agencies, sometimes slights the favorable news for the 
unfavorable. At a time when American feeling was none too 
friendly towards France both because of her war debt policy 
and her insistence on security, Herriot, speaking at Lens, dis- 
cussed the French armament thesis and also said, “Among 
you sleep seventy-five thousand German dead who were un- 
doubtedly men asking only to live in tranquility. Let us confer 
upon them homage such as we have conferred on our dead, for 
France has no hatred for its enemies. What our country 
wishes is pacific organization to obtain from every one a re- 
nunciation of arms.’’** The Associated Press passed over the 
sentiment thus expressed — one which might temper criticism 
by appreciation of the salute to the enemy dead —to give in 
the lead this bare reference: ‘In the heart of the old war 
zone, Premier Herriot today appealed for world peace, refer- 
ring to 75,000 German graves in the near-by Maison Blanche 
cemetery, which he asserted France cares for with respect,” 
and then for the rest of a third column gavve the oft reiterated 
explanation of the French demand for security.*7 

In none of these cases, perhaps, did the foreign correspon- 
dent precipitate a crisis; but the reiterations unquestionably 
have a cumulative effect, the bill for which, as Bismarck said, 
may some day be presented. 


35 New York Times, Feb. 26, 1933, Section 8, p. 5. 
86 New York Herald, Paris, Oct. 24, 1932. 
37 New York Times, Oct. 24, 1932. 
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What is there for the correspondent himself to do in serv- 
ing his paper and his country while reporting the passing scene ? 
As American newspaper men, we expect our correspondents 
abroad to have news sense, accuracy, speed, and style. Abroad, 
news sense means, of course, appreciation of the significance of 
the news not only as the story stands by itself but also in the 
sequence of forces that are unrolling. Much of Walter Du- 
ranty’s annual output was not spot news as much as evidence of 
developments in a tremendous story that has already taken 
fifteen years and will probably take many more before reaching 
a definite ‘‘stop.” Accuracy and speed, if you will, may be es- 
sentials in the equipment of a mere police reporter; I would 
add, of the foreign correspondents also. I don’t believe you 
should allow the latter the alternative, grasp of significance or 
speed and accuracy; he should have both. While much good 
mail copy is overlooked by our men abroad, the foreign corres- 
pondent is not an essayist but a reporter first of all, who must 
simultaneously write the news well with accuracy and speed. 
Frank Ward O’Malley’s comparison between the inaccuracy 
and delay of the London newspaper men in handling the story 
of the assassination of Field Marshall Sir Henry Wilson with 
the speed and accuracy of the American correspondent in Lon- 
don on the same story*® is merely an illustration of the Ameri- 
can newspaper man doing what he is presumed to do — doing 
his job competently, nothing more and nothing less. 

When I speak of style, I have in mind Lee Stowe’s special 
cable to the New York Herald Tribune on the burial of 
Georges Clemenceau,®® as restrained a piece of emotional 
writing as I have ever seen in a newspaper, with much more 
quality of good writing than the fine writing of Kirk Simpson’s 
effusion over the burial of the American unknown soldier. 

Some correspondents, unfortunately, take themselves much 
more seriously than they do their jobs, an error against which 
Sir Willmott Lewis has warned.*® Knowledge of the language 


88 Saturday Evening Post, April 21, 1923. 
89 New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 26, 1929. 
40 Conferenée on the Press . . . Princeton, Apr. 23-25, 1931, page 109. 
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of the country to which he is accredited is, of course, a mini- 
mum requirement in the equipment of the correspondent. 
Ralph Barnes took his job seriously, studied Russian, and today 
is the New York Herald Tribune man in Moscow, doing a 
splendid job. Duranty, Sokolsky, and dozens of others dug in 
and mastered difficult languages. When trouble broke out in 
Cuba last spring, all the New York papers and agencies rushed 
men to Havana, men who could speak Spanish. Some of the 
best stuff Phillips sent the New York Herald Tribune grew out 
of his talks with students and soldiers on the streets of Ha- 
vana, material that could be gathered only because he had a 
speaking knowledge, rather than an academic reading knowl- 
edge, of the language of the people who were the stuff of the 
news. 

The real distinction between the jobs confronting the foreign 
correspondent and the local police reporter is, of course, that 
the former’s is hardly ever a one-day story, except for the 
occasional French railroad wreck or British dirigible disaster. 
For the significance in the sequence of events or in the issue 
behind the incident, the foreign correspondent must be satu- 
rated in the history or background of the day’s incident. Karl 
Bickel has pointed out the need of knowing the story of the 
ramifications of the news, whether it is of Nicaragua — and 
the United Fruit company, — or British policy in the Near 
East — and oil.*? 

An example of the way in which European correspondents 
are more apt to look into the political issue involved in a story 
than their American colleagues was seen, I think, in the hand- 
ling of President Hindenburg’s denial of Germany’s war guilt 
at Tannenberg in 1927. The American correspondents as a 
group seemed satisfied to report the news that the old field 
marshal had made such a speech. The French and British 
correspondents, however, asked whether the German cabinet as 
a unit would accept the responsibility for the president’s speech. 
The energetic Jules Sauerwein bustled into Dr. Stresemann’s 


*1K. A. Bickel, New Empires (Philadelphia, 1930), pp. 30-31. 
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hotel in Geneva a few days later to find out,*® and it was im- 
portant to the French to know, because the German foreign 
minister was preparing to discuss armaments and security be- 
fore the League. The London Times had already observed that 
Hindenburg must have “‘certainly informed all the authorities 
concerned of his intended declaration, which may, therefore, be 
assumed to have been made with government approval,’’** es- 
pecially as the Chancellor himself was present. It is to be ob- 
served that the European correspondents jumped at the gov- 
ernmental principle involved in the story as the key to its sig- 
nificance, its importance lying not in the opinion but in the oc- 
casion, as within a month of his taking office Hindenburg had 
referred publicly to “the lie about Germany being guilty of the 
crime of 1914.44 The American newspaper men only re- 
corded facts, either assuming the point at issue was obvious to 
their readers — which is hardly likely in a country where most 
readers do not think in terms of parliamentary and cabinet 
responsibility — or else themselves missing the implications. 

Our correspondent today needs to know not merely the 
political background, but the economic and social as well, be- 
cause in the mass of information handed him by both official 
and private organizations he must know what to select, to 
omit, or to add when his sources have done a little omitting 
on their own account. 

Agency men and private correspondents do, of course, have 
somewhat different functions, and the latter have, and take, 
greater liberties. As a rule the more explanatory and editorial 
comments of the private correspondents have as free move- 
ment as the agencies’ spot news dispatches. The private cor- 
respondents occasionally, however, run into difficulties, as they 
have in Nazi Germany. The A.P. last April reported no inter- 
ference with its stories, while the U.P. had only one story 
turned back by the censor, but promptly telephoned it to Lon- 
don, whence it was cabled to the United States. Private cor- 


42 New York Times, Sept. 24, 1927. 
43 The Times, London, Sept. 21, 1927. 
44 New York Times, June 19, 1925. 
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respondents, however, more often, apparently, paid the penalty 
for their editorial comments, as both Knickerbocker and Elliott 
had stories turned back.*® 

Private correspondents, because of their freedom to range 
over the entire field and to interpret, sometimes resort to tip- 
sters. They certainly, then, need all the background they can 
acquire to judge what is brought them. I know one Paris 
correspondent who turned down the chance to engage — at 
three hundred dollars a month —a French journalist whose 
name is probably better known in this country than any of his 
confréres, and instead, hired a spot news man who might miss 
points but did not exaggerate and was not intimate with certain 
perpetual cabinet leaders who might through him try to feed 
the American paper planned propaganda. This correspondent 
only wanted tips; he had the background to do his own inter- 
preting.*® 

Then, too, there is the question of cable rates and censor- 
ship, the furtive type such as is found in Italy or the open kind 
found in Russia. The high cost of news from the far east does 
limit even private correspondents in what is often necessary 
explanatory matter, as, for example, reports of Chinese so- 
called ‘‘Reds.”” When urgent service costs $2.42 a word and 
ordinary press sixteen cents, every correspondent must watch 
his word count. The New York Times, however, spent about 
nine thousand dollars a month during the Shanghai crisis, while 
the A.P. budget had to cover the cost of about a quarter of a 
million words. 

The problem of the foreign correspondent, indeed, is to bear 
in mind his responsibility in building up over a period of time a 
picture upon which his readers must rely for their opinions. 
He must report events, not as isolated phenomena, but as inci- 
dents related to what has gone before and what may come in 
the future. His responsibility, perhaps, becomes greater when 
he is covering a situation in which his country’s diplomatic rep- 
resentative is carrying on delicate negotiations. While he cer- 


45 Editor & Publisher, Apr. 1, 1933. 


46 Leland Stowe in private conversation, Aug., 1930. 
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tainly has the right to assume the réle of watch dog, ready to 
warn his countrymen of any dangerous policy to which the diplo- 
mat seems ready to commit the nation, he also has the obliga- 
tion not to hamper negotiations for the mere sake of a sensa- 
tion or a beat. It is his nation, not his paper, whose interests 
are at stake, and he should have enough background to under- 
stand and weigh the significance of developments before sound- 
ing off.4? 
The significant point concerning the reporting of interna- 
tional events today is that we are living in a world forum. 
Despite the difficulties at Geneva, especially now with Hitler 
and Mussolini taking steps that seem to threaten the continu- 
ance of the League, we have learned that, as Mr. Lowell told 
Senator Lodge in their debate on the league, points whereby 
men get together are not necessary points of friction;*® that, as 
Arthur Bullard once wrote, the news of the world has become 
somewhat denationalized ;*® and that there is a world opinion. 
Certainly Gandhi and Japan did create what seemed to be 
universal commendation or condemnation. Compare the 
world’s reaction to the problem of disarmament. In 1914, 
only in the last week before the outbreak of the war can there 
be said to have been a world concern. When Hitler withdrew 
from the Geneva arms conference early this fall, there was an 
immediate alarm sounded around the world, a warning of dan- 
ger to peace. The world was not frightened when the Hague 
conferences of 1899 and 1907 failed to accomplish anything. 
International news reporting is not merely a question of the 
mechanics of cable, radio, and telephone. There is an aware- 
ness in the world that has never before been known. Today 
only a few know of the Putilov scandal, when the St. Peters- 
burg correspondent of the Echo de Paris sent the false report 
that Krupp was planning to acquire the Putilov munitions 
works, resulting in an immediate panic — among British and 


47 J. Van A. MacMurray, Princeton Conference, 1931, p. 115. 
48 Lodge-Lowell debate, Boston. 


49 Bullard, “The Breakdown of Europe’s News Services,” Our World, May, 
1924, pp. 19-27. 
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French munitions firms. The flurry, a result of a story inspired 
by Russian officials, soon quieted down as Vickers and Schnei- 
der-Creusot got shares in new Russian orders for armaments.*° 
Compare that minor excitement with the almost universal dis- 
cussion of the activities of Mr. Shearer at the Geneva disarma- 
ment conference. 

Today there is also the factor of the competition of the 
agencies and the private papers, giving a certain guarantee of a 
cross-check on the real news. We know what that means in 
this country. In England there is the competition between 
Reuter’s and the British United Press, which is, of course, but 
a subsidiary of the United Press, today serving a world-wide 
clientele publishing in forty different countries. Admittedly 
there is a danger that international news will be concentrated 
in fewer and fewer channels as codperation between national 
services grows.®! And there is a like danger in the spread of 
chain ownerships and policies, such as those of Hearst and 
Beaverbrook. 

No one questions the influence of the press on public opinion. 
The point is, however, who exercises the power to control the 
press. Certainly individuals or special interests have controlled 
the newspapers, either officially as officers of the state or pri- 
vately as owners, more especially in continental Europe than 
in England and the United States. And only of the Anglo- 
American press can we safely say the press has been free 
enough to anticipate the governments in letting loose the dogs 
of war. 

To find the key to the relationship between the press and 
international relations we must look not so much to the foreign 
correspondent himself as to the ownership of the newspapers. 
In this country we have a tendency to regard the New York 
Times as sacrosanct. Yet. remember what Lippmann and 
Merz showed in their study of the Times’ Russian news be- 
tween 1917 and 1920.52 .Remember the Times employs Cor- 


5° The Secret International (The Union of Democratic Control, London, 1932), 
p. 41. 

51 Hodge, op. cit., p. 498. 

52 Supplement to the New Republic, Aug. 4, 1920. 
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tesi, a fascist, as its Rome correspondent, and frequently 
accepts from London stories under the pseudonym of Augur, 
written by a man extremely close, to say the least, to the French 
embassy. I believe the quite editorial stories of F. T. Bir- 
chall on Nazi Germany show very obviously the ownership of 
the Times. Look at the Hearst papers’ old theme that Uncle 
Sam is always skinned in every international conference by the 
wily foreigners. Recall the Chicago Tribune’s Riga story 
about the secret order of the Third International. Remember 
Benes’ paper put on the same front page “‘stories,”’ which were 
really editorials, about American lynchings and moratorium 
policies. 

George Seldes, admittedly always carrying an ample supply 
of chips on his shoulder, gave as two of the four obstacles 
impeding the foreign correspondent, first, the attitude of finan- 
cial interest concerned with the maintenance of public credit 
wherein both foreign offices and bankers combine against free- 
dom, and fourth, the failure of home offices to back up the 
correspondents.®* 

We have such situations as that in which M. Francois 
Wendel is simultaneously president of the Comité des Forges, 
deputy in the French chambre, a director of the Bank de 
France, and a holder of controlling interests in the Journal des 
Débats and Le Temps.** 

The existence of “reptile’’ funds, we know, has not been 
confined to the Germany of Bismarck’s day. 

There are few concrete cases in which single news stories 
have affected or blocked diplomatic manoeuvers. The press, 
I believe, has been and is, first, a register of some policy, and 
then only of public opinion. The history of the Ems telegram, 
the Spanish-American war, even the World War, all show, I 
am convinced, that special interests or individual acts have 
determined the major crises in international relations. Both 
the press and public opinion have trailed those acts, even when 
the cumulative effect of public opinion, perhaps formed and 


53 George Seldes, You Can’t Print That (New York, 1929), pp. 11-12. 
54 The Secret International, p. 20. 
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led by the newspapers, have. been underlying factors in the 
final actions. 

Over such forces the individual correspondent has little or 
no control. He can only follow the admonition of Sir Will- 
mott Lewis, to believe that “the duty of the foreign corres- 
pondent is to tell the truth as he sees it, to avoid snap judg- 
ments, to be fair, and to be kindly . . . to do his faithful best 
to report an event not as an isolated phenomenon but as some- 
thing that takes place and is of importance in a broader scheme 
of things.” 55 


55 Princeton Conference, 1931, p. 106. 











DUNLAP AND CLAYPOOL: PRINTERS 
AND NEWS-MERCHANTS OF 
THE REVOLUTION 


By ALFrrep McCiunc LEE 
Yale University 


On Tuesday, September 21, 1784, without ballyhoo or 
even announcement, John Dunlap and David C. Claypoole 
issued The Pennsylvania Packet, and Daily Advertiser from 
their shop “on the south side of Market Street, third door 
east of Second Street,’ now 134-36 Market Street, Philadel- 
phia. It was the successor to Claypoole’s The Pennsylvania 
Packet, and General Advertiser, a tri-weekly newspaper which 
had been started as a weekly by Dunlap on Monday, October 
28, 1771. It was the first daily newspaper to be published 
successfully in this country. 

For more than a century, Dunlap and Claypoole have been 
generally known for little else than the fact that they — one 
or both — were responsible for this “first” American example 
of daily journalism. Although it has been established that 
their venture was not the first daily in this country, the extra- 
ordinary services of these printers to the industry and to the 
nation were such as to make an analysis of their lives and 
works appropriate. 

Who were Dunlap and Claypoole? What were the con- 
ditions which led them to publish the first really successful 
daily newspaper — the first morning daily —in the United 
States? What part did they and their printing establishment 
play in the American Revolution and in the severe period of 
adjustment which followed? 

In answer to these questions, historians of the newspaper 
give some bare facts about their alleged priority in the daily 
field, the contents of their daily edition, and the character of 
the two men. The importance of Claypoole’s in this partner- 

1 The Pennsylvania Evening Post became a daily on or before June 17, 1783; 


cf. articles by A. M. Lee in Editor & Publisher, March 10, 1934, pp. 11, 37, 
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ship is frequently overlooked. Such writers have more to say 
about Hall and Sellers’ The Pennsylvania Gazette, probably 
because of its connection with Benjamin Franklin. Among 
early Philadelphia dailies, too, the Gazette of the United States 
and the Aurora have been more prominently mentioned. 

Some indication of reasons for which Dunlap and Claypoole 
might now be remembered is found on the bronze tablet which 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania has had placed on the 
front of the building at the old 134-36 Market Street location: 


On this site was printed the Declaration of Independence, July 5, 
1776; the Constitution of the United States, September 19, 1787; 
Washington’s Farewell Address, September 19, 1796, and the First 
Daily Newspaper in America, September 21, 1784, in the Print Shop 
of Dunlap and Claypoole, Soldiers of the Revolution.? 


Of the two men linked in the publication of the Packet, 
Dunlap was the older. He was born at Strabane, County 
Tyrone, Ireland, probably in 1747.* At the age of nine or 
ten, he came to Philadelphia to be apprenticed to his uncle, 
William Dunlap, a printer who had learned his trade under 
William Bradford and had been postmaster of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. William Dunlap had opened a shop as printer 
and bookseller at Philadelphia in 1757 and continued it until 
1766. In that year, feeling that he had a call to the ministry, 
he sold his stock as bookseller to go to England for ordination 
and left his printing business in the hands of his young nephew. 
Two years later, having been given a charge in the parish of 
Stratton, King and Queen County, Virginia, he sold his shop 
and equipment to John.* 

While the Dunlap business had consisted chiefly of book 
printing under William’s direction, John expanded it three 
years after he took over its ownership to include the publica- 
tion of a weekly newspaper, The Pennsylvania Packet; and the 


2G. C. Weaver, The Howard Lineage (Cincinnati, 1929), p. 137. 


3H. Simpson, “John Dunlap,” in his The Lives of Eminent Philadelphians 
Now Deceased (Philadelphia, 1859), p. 329. 


4J. Jackson, “Dunlap, John,” Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 
1930), Vol. V, p. 514. 
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General Advertiser, and many pieces of job printing. Some 
of the latter, as we have seen, have become famous. 

Dunlap’s first newspaper issues consisted of three-column 
four-page folio sheets with a type-page nine by fifteen inches 
in size. His motto, adopted from Juvenal, was “Quicquid 
agunt Homines, nostri est Farrago Libelli,” freely translated 
‘Whatever men do is the burden of our speech,” an early 
version of “All the News That’s Fit to Print.” It was 
“Printed by John Dunlap, at the Newest Printing Office, in 
Market Street, where subscriptions, at ten shillings per annum, 
advertisements, etc., are thankfully received for this paper.”® 
This location is the same one as that at which the second known 
daily newspaper in this country was brought into being. This 
shop remained the publication headquarters of the paper, 
except during the British occupation of the city in 1777-78, 
until 1800.¢ 

David Chambers Claypoole was born in Philadelphia June 
14, 1757, the son of James and March (Chambers) Clay- 
poole and great-grandson of the James Claypoole who was 
a member of the Governor’s Council and Treasurer of the 
Free Society of Traders in Pennsylvania under William Penn. 
He was a cousin of the John Claypoole who married Mrs. 
Betsy Ross, famous flag-maker of the Revolution. David 
entered the establishment of John Dunlap probably before the 
first issue of the Packet made its appearance. Indeed it is 
likely that he followed the prevailing custom and became Dun- 
lap’s apprentice at the age of ten or twelve. While little is 
known about his early life, before Claypoole was twenty he 
was an important factor in Dunlap’s printing and publishing 
activities.7 Claypoole first attained some recognized promi- 
nence in Dunlap’s printing shop on July 13, 1778,8 as we shall 


5J. T. Scharf and T. Westcott, History of Philadelphia, 1609-1884 (Phila- 
delphia, 1884), Vol. III, p. 1966. 


¢ “William McCulloch’s Additions to Thomas’s History of Printing,” Pro- — 


ceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, n. s., Vol. XXXI (1921), pp. 
108-9. 

7 Weaver, op. cit., pp. 141, 145, 147. 

8 Journals of the Continental Congress: 1774-1789 (Washington, 1906), Vol. 
VI, p. 1123. 
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see; but he may have been the one who carried on the Packet 
while Dunlap was establishing a newspaper in Baltimore May 
2, 1775. On this date, the first issue of Dunlap’s Maryland 
Gazette; or the Baltimore General Advertiser was published. 
Dunlap evidently did not stay in Baltimore very long, because, 
when the paper was taken over by James Hayes, Jr., with the 
issue of September 15, 1778, Hayes stated that he had been 
carrying on the business for Dunlap for “upwards of three 
years past.’’® 

Dunlap and Claypoole were both active in military affairs 
and in the agitation which led to and made possible the con- 
tinuation of the Revolution. Dunlap was one of the founders 
of the First Troop of Philadelphia City Cavalry in 1774. He 
was a cornet in that company in the 1776-77 campaign and 
participated in the actions at Princeton and Trenton. He be- 
came a first lieutenant in 1781 and was elected captain in 
1794.19 An eye-witness account of an event on September 30, 
1780, suggests the manner in which Dunlap took part in Revo- 
lutionary “promotion work’”’: 


This Evening there was another Exhibition thro the City of an Effigy 
of Arnold placed on a Wagon sitting in a Chair with One Leg lying be- 
fore him with a Cushion &c under it (emblematical of his usual position 
on account of his wounded leg) behind him a figure representing the 
Devil in a Clergyman’s Gown, on the head a pair of Goat’s horns, One 
holding a Purse of Money & the other an Iron called Tormentors. 
Arnold was represented with two faces & his head continually moving. 
... I should not have troubled myself to be thus particular on such an 
occasion, but because it appear’d not as a frolick of the lowest sort of 
people but as the Act of some of the present Rulers here, it being es- 
corted by abt. 20 of those called Militia & three of those call’d City 
Light Horse viz: James Budden, John Dunlap & Thomas Leiper.14 


Claypoole enrolled as a private in Captain Mifflin’s company 
of infantry in 1776 and ‘regularly marched out, every morn- 


®C. S. Brigham, “Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820,” Pro- 
ceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, n. s., Vol. XXV (1915), p. 146. 


10 Jackson, op. cit., p. 515. 


11“Journal of Samuel Rowland Fisher, of Philadelphia, 1779-1781,” The 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XLI (1917), p. 314. 
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ing and evening during that Spring and Summer, for the pur- 
pose of being drilled, until the several companies were sufh- 
ciently disciplined to be formed into battalions.”” He was given 
a lieutenant’s commission in 1780, “but as the War was chiefly 
confined to the South, the Militia of the Middle States were 
not so often called into active service, but were employed in 
Garrison Duty as Escorts, Guards, &c.’!? These military 
activities, as will be pointed out later, played some part in 
bringing young Claypoole to the fore and in making him a 
partner in Dunlap’s printing business by the time he was 
twenty-three. 

Several statements have come down to us which incidate 
features of Dunlap’s personality. Isaiah Thomas, in the orig- 
inal edition of his The History of Printing in America,' 
asserted: 


Dunlap executed his printing in a neat and correct manner. It is 
said that, whilst he conducted a newspaper, he never inserted a para- 
graph which would wound the feelings of an individual! 


Perhaps this was true for one reason or another, but a man 


who was “on the ground” in Philadelphia while Dunlap was 
yet living wrote Thomas the following criticism of that 
passage: 


“He never inserted a paragraph” &c. It may pass. I do not know 
to the contrary; but the amiableness of disposition which might be im- 
plied from that sentence was not, perhaps, his talent. However, de 
mortuis nil. Indeed I have nothing at all against him. I respected 
him. Dunlap possessed, till his death, a handsome fortune. The lots 
in Market Street and its vicinity which he received from government, 
in pay for printing, were little worth at the time; but during his length- 
ened period of years, the city extended out to his property, and greatly 
increased their value. .. . 

Dunlap was purblind from his youth; and was compelled to use 
glasses to assist his sight. In person he was stout and athletic.** 


12D. C. Claypoole’s reminiscences quoted in Weaver, of. cit., pp. 141-2. 
13 Worcester, 1810, Vol. I, p. 259. 
14 McCulloch, of. cit., pp. 107, 110. 
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Dunlap must have been fairly popular because he was elected 
a member of the Common Council of Philadelphia and served 
from 1789 to 1792. In 1794, as has been noted, he was 
elected captain of the military company he had helpéd to start 
twenty years before, the First Troop of Philadelphia City 
Cavalry. Later, the same year, he was the commanding major 
of all cavalry which served during the Whiskey Insurrection 
campaign into western Pennsylvania, a campaign in which Clay- 
poole served as a private under his partner.*® 

Dunlap’s property included an estate in Virginia, 98,000 
acres of land in Kentucky, a square of ground between Chest- 
nut and Market and Eleventh and Twelfth Streets in Phila- 
delphia which he sold to Stephen Girard for some $120,000, 
the adjoining square between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets, 
and certain parcels in other parts of the city. 

Dunlap died of apoplexy, November 27, 1812, and was 
accorded military honors at his burial in the grounds of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, a cemetery which also contains the bones 
of Benjamin Franklin.'® 

Although Claypoole did not die until his ninety-second year, 
on March 9, 1849, little is known of the personality or personal 
history of the man who was, as we shall see, largely respon- 
sible for the publication of the first successful daily newspaper 
in the United States. Claypoole worked his way from appren- 
tice to partner and then to owner of his own shop. He accu- 
mulated a fortune chiefly through newspaper publication, but 
he died in comparative poverty. He was married three times 
and is buried alongside his third wife, Sarah, in the Rockhill 
vault at St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. He had thirteen 
children.27 

Other than these few simple facts, some light is shed upon 
his character and the status of his newspaper by the following 
excerpt from ‘‘an account of the Circumstances attending the 
first Publication of the Valedictory Address of the late Presi- 


15 Jackson, op. cit., p. 515. 
16 [bid.; Simpson, op. cit., p. 329. 
17 Weaver, op. cit., p. 145. 
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dent Washington’s to the People of the United States” in 
1796: 


A few days before the appearance of this memorable Document in 
Print, I received a Message from the President by his Private Secretary 
signifying his desire to see me. I waited on him at the appointed time, 
and found him sitting alone in the Drawing room. He received me 
kindly, and after paying my Respects to him, desired me to take a seat 
near him; then, addressing himself to me, said, that he had for some 
time past contemplated retiring from Public Life, and had at length 
concluded to do so at the end of the (then) present Term; — that he 
had some Thoughts and Reflections on the Occasion, which he deemed 
proper to communicate to the People of the United States, in the form 
of an address, and which he wished to appear in the Daily Advertiser,— 
of which I was Editor. — He paused, and I took the opportunity of 
thanking him for having preferred that Paper as the channel of his 
Communication with the People, especially as I view this Selection as 
indicating his approbation of the Principles and Manner in which the 
Work was conducted. He silently assented and asked when the Publi- 
cation could be made. — I answered that the time should be made per- 
fectly convenient to himself, — and the following Monday was fixed 
on ; — he then told me that his Secretary would bring me the copy on 
the next (Friday) morning, and I withdrew. 


Perhaps letters and additional personal facts will turn up 
which will give us a better picture of these two printers and 
publishers, but of their contributions in a business way to the 
cause of the Revolution and to the beginnings of the daily 
newspaper industry we have some knowledge. These contribu- 
tions were of two types: the job-printing of various items for 
the Continental Congress and for various patriotic organiza- 
tions, and the publication of an informative newspaper at fre- 
quent intervals. 

Although Robert Aitken had succeeded the Bradfords as 
the printer of the Journals of the Continental Congress and of 
certain other items,!® Dunlap started to “cut in” on his business 


The original of his address was afterwards presented to Clay- 
poole by Washington."® 


18 Tbid., pp. 143-4. 
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in 1776. This was probably due to the zeal with which Dunlap 
had entered into military affairs, to the broadsides he had 
printed after Bunker Hill, Lexington, Ticonderoga, and Que- 
bec, to the indubitable radicalism of his sheet, and to the near- 
ness of his shop to the State House on Chestnut Street. 

During the summer of 1776, the Dunlap establishment was 
honored by the presence of Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, and 
other leading citizens who came to supervise the printing of 
such important documents as the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence*® and the first draft of the “Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union, Between the Colonies. ‘ 

Claypoole made his first official appearance as a trusted 
member of Dunlap’s organization in connection with the latter 
piece of job-printing. Dunlap and Claypoole, prior to the 
printing of that eight-page folio, each swore to a statement 
before John Gibson on July 13, 1776, that they would “deliver 
all the copies of ‘the articles of confederation’ ” which they 
should “print together with the copy sheet to the Secretary of 
Congress” and that they would “not disclose either directly or 
indirectly the contents of the said confederation.” 

These two documents and many others were printed in a 
hurry for distribution to the “key men” of the various colonies 
and to the members of the Continental Congress. The first 
printing of the Declaration of Independence, for example, was 
sent “‘to the several assemblies, conventions and committees, or 
councils of safety, and to the several commanding officers of 
the continental troops” to “‘be proclaimed in each of the United 
States, and at the head of the army.’’?? This broadside was 
entitled: “‘In Congress, July 4, 1776. A Declaration By the 
Representatives of the United States of America, In General 
Congress assembled. . . . Philadelphia: Printed by John Dun- 
lap.” It was probably printed on July 5.*° This broadside, 
rather than a publication of the Declaration in The Pennsyl- 


20 Weaver, op. cit., p. 137. 

21 Journals of the Continental Congress, op. cit. 
22 Ibid., Vol. V, p. 514. 
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vania Evening Post on July 6 cited by Professor Frank W. 
Scott in his article in The Cambridge History of American 
Literature,** was the copy used for re-publication in newspa- 
pers and in the form of broadsides throughout the colonies. 

Dunlap’s printing activities during the summer and fall of 
1776 brought him the amount indicated in the following action 
of Congress on November 29, 1776: “To John Dunlap, for 
printing sundry resolves of Congress, commissions, proclama- 
tions, &c. 654 66/90 dollars.”?5 During that winter, in 
spite of his military activities, Dunlap had an opportunity to 
do a special printing service for the new government. Robert 
Aitken, who had been doing the bulk of the printing for the 
Continental Congress, failed to follow his employers when 
they removed to Baltimore. The result was that a resolution 
of December 23 on militia accounts was issued from Dunlap’s 
press in Baltimore, printed either by himself or — more likely 
— by James Hayes, Jr., publisher of his paper there. During 
its short stay in that city, Congress continued to have its 
printing done, according to the records, by John Dunlap. 
Aitken had not been drawn to Baltimore even when Con- 
gress offered to “reimburse him any extraordinary expence 
which may attend his removal in Addition to what they have 
already engaged to pay him had not circumstances rendered 
this additional trouble necessary.”’** This incident and others 
aided Dunlap in building up a reputation which eventually got 
him the larger part of Congress’s business and laid the real 
foundation for his fortune. 

At the same time — November 26 to December 18, 1776 
—the pressing nature of a combination of circumstances 
forced the suspension of Dunlap’s Pennslyvania Packet, or, the 
General Advertiser (a title assumed with the issue of October 
25, 1773).27 The opportunity of diverting Congress’s busi- 
ness to Dunlap’s Baltimore plant was one of these factors 


24 New York and Cambridge, 1919, Vol. III, p. 177. 


25 Journals of the Continental Congress, op. cit., Vol. VI, p. 991. 
26 [bid., Vol. VI, p. 1030. 
27 Brigham, op. cit., n. s., Vol. XXXII (1922), p. 179. 
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which that shrewd business man could not overlook. During 
the latter part of November and all of December, too, Phila- 
delphia was in an uproar over the threatened British invasion, 
the cause of the flight of the Continental Congress to Balti- 
more.*8 And then both Dunlap and Claypoole had military 
duties. No wonder that Dunlap’s paper was suspended for 
two issues. 

A year later, the actual British occupation of Philadelphia 
caused a crisis in the life of the Packet and brought Claypoole 
once more to the fore. On Tuesday, September 9, 1777, 
Dunlap’s Pensylvania Packet, or, the General Advertiser was 
issued for the last time before the types and press of the firm 
were bundled up and taken to Lancaster, Pennsyvania, a city of 
retreat chosen because it was also that of the government of 
the Independent State of Pennsylvania. The Continental Con- 
gress, however, adjourned to York.2® Many years later, Clay- 
poole described his part in the publication of The Pennsylvania 
Packet, or the General Advertiser at Lancaster thus: 


We retreated to Fort Mifflin, and from thence to Gloucester, pro- 
ceeded through Jersey, to the Head Quarters of the Army commanded 
by General Washington, and remained with it until near the close of 
the Campaign, when we were discharged, and I retired to Lancaster, 
where I assisted in the publication of a News Paper, which I flatter 
myself, contributed essentially to the forwarding of the great and good 
cause in which we were all so heartily engaged.*° 


The Packet was printed at Lancaster on November 29 and 
then weekly from December 3, 1777, to June 17, 1778, at “15 
pence, single, or one shilling by the quantity,” a sizeable price.*? 
This is an indication that high paper and printing costs and 
scant advertising revenues were matched by the value of the 


28 Scharf and Westcott, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 334. 


29 The Pennsylvania Gazette went to York with Congress because of induce- 
ments offered its publishers, Hall and Sellers through Richard Henry Lee. Cf. 
C. M. Thomas, “The Publication of Newspapers During the American Revo- 
lution,” Journalism; Quarterly, December, 1932, Vol. IX, p. 362. 


30 Quoted in Weaver, op. cit., p. 142. 
*1 Brigham, of. cit., n. s., Vol. XXXII (1922), pp. 179-80. 
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news to subscribers. Its last issue there gives an instance of its 
utility to the Continental Congress because it contained a full- 
page list of persons proscribed by the American government 
for aiding the British in one manner or another.*? Claypoole 
evidently had a lot to do with the publication of the paper at 
this time, and he is mentioned as having been in charge of the 
“Dunlap printing establishment’ during its removal to Phila- 
delphia.** This latter may have been due to the fact that 
Dunlap had to go on ahead as soon as possible to reclaim his 
property and to get things in readiness for the re-opening of 
his printing and publishing business at his old stand. The 
Pennsylvania Packet or the General Advertiser resumed publi- 
cation at Philadelphia on July 4, 1778, about two weeks after 
the British evacuation on June 18.8 

Before the return of Dunlap and Claypoole from Lancaster 
to Philadelphia, the Continental Congress took an action which 
resulted in the appointment of Dunlap in Robert Aitken’s 
place as the printer of its Journals. In spite of Congress’s fre- 
quent impatience over the slowness with which this work came 
from his presses, Dunlap continued to be the printer of these 
Journals until the spring of 1779. The curious manner in 
which he was relieved of this work has been described by an 
historian as follows: 


With the effectiveness of the new broom, they [the committee 
appointed to superintend the publication of the Journals] had by the 
9th of April swept away Dunlap, and in his place had had David C. 
Claypoole appointed to print for Congress. He immediately began the 
publication of the most interesting, the most serviceable, and the cost- 
liest of all the Journals, and to the present-day investigators the rarest 
and most valuable. 


Claypoole’s first publication under this authorization from Con- 
gress was a folio bearing the title: “Journals of Congress, 
From Friday January Ist to Monday February Ist 1779. 


32 C, M. Thomas, of. cit. 


33 G. Neisser, “Items of History of York, Penna., During the Revolution,” 
The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XLIV (1920), 
p. 322. 


34 Brigham, of. cit., n. s., Vol. XXXII (1922), p. 179. 
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Philadelphia, Printed by David C. Claypoole, Printer to the 
Congress of the United States of America MDCCLXXIX.”*5 
Whether this was a mere dodge with which to keep the print- 
ing in the Dunlap and Claypoole plant or the result of a sepa- 
rate venture by Claypoole is not known. The probability is 
that Claypoole was at least a full partner in the printing busi- 
ness with Dunlap at this time and that Dunlap made him a 
partner in the Packet with the issue of October 17, 1780, in 
order to keep him from establishing his own shop and news- 
paper. The Packet remained a joint publication, however, only 
until the first of the next year; with the issue of January 2, 
1871, it appeared under the proprietorship of David C. Clay- 
poole alone. Claypoole was the sole publisher of the Packet 
from that date until the issue of September 21, 1784, with 
which it became a daily.** This was a period of rapid develop- 
ment for the newspaper property. Claypoole’s business and 
editorial ability was the directing force; Dunlap may still have 
owned a part of the establishment and received a portion of 
the profits. 

Another incident occurred prior to this change in publishers 
of the Packet which may have soured Dunlap on newspaper 
publication as well as prompted Congress to try out the “effec- 
tiveness of the new broom.’”’ On Wednesday, January 6, 1779, 
he had been called before the Continental Congress in connec- 
tion with his publication of some pieces written by Thomas 
Paine in the Packets of January 2 and 5. The pieces were en- 
titled ““Common Sense to the public on Mr. Dean’s affairs.”’ 
The influence of these articles, in a manner not intended at all 
by Paine, toward effecting the payment of Beaumarchais’ frau- 
dulent claims against the Continental Congress, was marked 
and highly embarassing.** 

Dunlap evidently did not suffer greatly from such events 
financially or otherwise. During 1780, he was one of the 
ninety-two subscribers to the National Bank of the United 


35 Friedenwald, op. cit., pp. 176-80. Pp. 179, 180 quoted. 
36 Brigham, of. cit., n. s., Vol. XXXII (1922), p. 179-80. 
37 J, Cheetham, The Life of Thomas Paine (New York, 1809), pp. 71-2. 
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States which was formed to supply provisions to the army. 
His subscription totaled four thousand pounds.** 

An incident took place shortly after Dunlap’s return to 
Philadelphia which influenced him to make an attempt at news- 
paper publication in the German language. Christopher Sower, 
Jr., whose property had been seized by the American soldiers 
July 27, 1778, because of alleged infidelity to the Colonial 
cause, had been the publisher of Der Pennsylvanische Staats 
Courier during the occupation.*® He was also in the process 
of publishing a Bible in German from what he hoped would be 
a complete set of standing type. An early writer thus reports 
the sale of Sower’s printing materials in August, 1778: 


John Dunlap, of Philadelphia, purchased the printing office and most 
of the books in sheets at this sale. Among the books in sheets was most 
part of the lately finished edition of the German bible. Dunlap ob- 
tained the whole for a mere song; and as he purchased for speculation, 
and was unacquainted with the German language, he sold a great part 
of the bible sheets for cartridge paper, instead of binding them up into 
bibles. There were very few purchasers at this sale. There was an 
opinion prevalent among many of the friends of Sower, that such sales 
would be void on the return of peace, even if the colonists should be 
successfull; and that affairs by a treaty would revert very much to 
status quo. Hence, Sower and his friends did not interfere, and Dunlap 
was seldom outbidden . . . the greater part of Sower’s printing office 
was thrown into pie; and many thousand pounds were sold by Dunlap 
to Justus Fox for old metal.*° 


On February 3, 1779, John Dunlap issued the first number 
of a weekly entitled Die Pennsylvanische Gazette, oder der 
Allgemeine Amerikanische Zeitung-Schreiber. It was more 
than likely set with Sower’s gothic type.*! Dunlap also con- 
tinued the publication of Sower’s almanac, Der Hoch-Deutsch- 
A mericanische Calendar.4* While but one issue of the news- 


88 Jackson, op. cit., p. 515. 

39 Brigham, of. cit., n. s., Vol. XXXII (1922), p. 185. 
4° McCulloch, of. cit., pp. 154-5. 

*1 Brigham, of. cit., n. s., Vol. XXXII (1922), p. 168. 
42]. H. Campbell, History of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick and of the 
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paper is known to exist, Dunlap published six annual numbers 
of the Calendar. Sower had little cause to complain at this 
treatment, however, because he himself had been given part of 
the equipment of Henry Miller or Heinrich Mueller —a 
highly patriotic German-American — when it was seized in 
Philadelphia by the British in 1777.*8 

When publication of The Pennsylvania Packet or the Gen- 
eral Advertiser was resumed by Dunlap on July 4, 1778, the 
paper was issued three times a week. It maintained this fre- 
quency, made possible by circulations and circulation revenues 
obtained through the publication of exciting war news rather 
than because of any surplus of advertisements, until semi- 
weekly issuance became advisable again with the paper for 
April 8, 1780. The paper became a tri-weekly upon a more 
stable basis with the issue of June 12, 1781, after Claypoole 
had gained control of it. 

Since Claypoole continued to be publisher of this tri-weekly 
paper until it became a daily more than three years later,** it is 
the author’s contention that he played a very considerable part 
in increasing its frequency of issue from three to six times a 
week. 

The return of Dunlap’s name to the masthead of the Packet 
in 1784 was probably linked with Claypoole’s loss of Con- 
gress’s printing to his erstwhile partner in October, 1783. Due 
to some indiscreet insertion in the packet during September, 
1783, Claypoole had fallen into the bad graces of his em- 
ployers and had been sumarily dismissed. Dunlap received 
his appointment to succeed Claypoole on October 31 with the 
Hibernian Society for the Relief of Emigrants from Ireland (Philadelphia, 1892), 
pp. 109-10. The rest of the title is: “Auf das Jahr nach der Gnadenreich 
Geburt unsers Herrn und Heylandes Jesu Christi 1779.” Imprint: “Philadelphia: 
Gedruckt und zu finden bey Johann Dunlap, in der Markt-strasse . . . 1778.” 
Dunlap also issued the Calendar for 1780, 1781, 1782, 1783, and 1784. The 
issue for 1785 has this imprint: “Germantown: Gedruckt und zu finden bey 


Leibert und Billmeyer.” Cf. C. R. Hildeburn, The Issues of the Press in Penn- 
sylvania: 1685-1784 (Philadelphia, 1886), Vol. II, pp. 309, 436. 


43 J. O. Knauss, Social Conditions Among the Pennsylvania Germans in the 
Eighteenth Century (Lancaster, Pa., 1922), p. 13. 


44 Brigham, op. cit., n. s., XXXII (1922), p. 179-80. 
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understanding “that Congress expect he will keep his office at 
the place where they may reside.” This arrangement continued 
until March, 1785, when the system of asking for bids on Con- 
gressional printing was devised.*® 

When the Packet became The Pennsylvania Packet, and 
Daily Advertiser in 1784, it was not a paper which was bought 
by any great number of Philadelphia followers of the success- 
ful Revolutionary banner. As a tri-weekly, it had been sold 
for six pence, and it was still four pence a copy as a daily, a 
price later changed to six cents. Comparatively few patriots 
could pay these prices; the rest went to their favorite taverns 
or coftee-houses to read the news or to hear it read by those 
who were literate. 

While The Pennsylvania Evening Post, and Daily Adver- 
tiser— the first daily — was an evening newspaper, the Packet 
was received by its subscribers in the morning according to 
this announcement “from an addendum to the imprint of Feb. 
22, 1785”: “Subscribers to this paper (in the city) served with 
it at their houses every morning, and those at a distance by the 
quickest conveyance.” *® No evidence has been found to indi- 
cate that this paper was “hawked”’ in the streets as was The 
Pennsylvania Evening Post, and Daily Advertiser. The 
Packet, after all, sold at twice the price of the Post. 

One of Dunlap and Claypoole’s most distinguished sub- 
scribers to their daily paper was Citizen George Washington, 
lately retired from his military duties to his plantation at 
Mount Vernon. The irregularity with which Washington re- 
ceived his daily newspaper was the subject of several exchanges 
of letters with his business correspondent in Philadelphia, Col- 
onel Clement Biddle. On the ‘1st of Feby. 1785,’’ Washing- 


ton wrote: 


I do not know how to account for it, but so the fact is, that altho’ 
I am a Subscriber to Messrs. Dunlaps & Claypoole’s Packet & daily 
Advertiser, I do not get one paper in five of them — was I to say one 
in ten, I should be nearer the mark. —Once I wrote to Mr. Clay- 


45 Friedenwald, op. cit., pp. 365, 367-8. P. 365 quoted. 
46 McCulloch, of. cit., pp. 108-9. P. 109 quoted. 
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poole on this subject, but he never vouchsafed to give me an answer, 
and since I have been worse served. —If I ‘recollect right; this letter 
was accompanied with one to you requesting payment of my subscrip- 
tion; lest a tardiness in this respect, on my part, might occasion the 
omissions on his. —I now ask the same favor of you, and pray also 
that you should be so obligeing [sic] as to enquire into and let me 
know the cause of my disappointments. — which I have regretted the 
more, since their publication of Cook’s voyages; having never been able 
to get a board and lettered Sett of them.*’ 


The continued story was as useful in holding circulation in 
those early days as it is now. When Washington next wrote to 
Biddle on this subject, December 11, 1785, he reported that 
‘“Claypoole & Dunlaps Papers now come regularly & I wish 
they were also paid.’’*8 Washington was a subscriber until at 
least 1788. In that year, he told Biddle that “Dunlap & Clay- 
poole . . . will therefore, be so good as to forward them to 
me by every post, and at the end of each year I shall be glad to 
have a Vol. of them bound.” He was rejecting with thanks 
the offer of the two Philadelphia publishers to supply the 
future President with bound volumes for 1785 and 1786.49 In 
view of Claypoole’s statement regarding the printing of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, it is likely that Washington con- 
tinued to read this paper during most of the balance of his life. 

The partnership of Dunlap and Claypoole continued from 
1784 until the last day of 1790. On the first day of the fol- 
lowing year, The Pennsylvania Packet, and Daily Advertiser 
was succeeded by Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser, pub- 
lished by John Dunlap alone. On June 1, 1791, The Mail; or, 
Claypoole’s Daily Advertiser —a competing sheet — was is- 
sued under the sole sponsorship of David C. Claypoole. This 
division of the old partnership was not eliminated until after 
the ravages of the yellow fever epidemic forced the suspension 
of both of them, Dunlap’s paper on September 14 and Clay- 

47 “Selections from the Correspondence of Colonel Clement Biddle,” The Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XLII (1918), p. 325-6. 

48 Ibid., p. 327. 

49 Tbid., p. 338. 
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poole’s on September 30, 1793. Dunlap’s paper revived again 
on December 2, but with the issue of December 9 became 
Dunlap and Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser. At the 
end of 1795, Dunlap finally retired from the newspaper and 
the printing business. Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser, 
as the paper then came to be known, was published from Janu- 
ary 1, 1796, until September 30, 1800, first by David C. and 
his brother, Septimus, and then by D. C. alone after the death 
of his brother on October 15, 1798. On October 1, 1800, the 
old paper became Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, pub- 
lished by Zachariah Poulson, Jr.,5° a sheet which was continued 
under various names until it was absorbed by the Public Ledger 
on May 18, 1925. 

Although we lack accurate knowledge as to the circulation of 
this newspaper during the Revolution and after, nevertheless its 
tri-weekly issues for the larger part of the period, its many 
extras and postscripts, and its early entrance into the daily field 
point to an unusual degree of enterprise in news and advertis- 
ing. It was a rare example of news and space merchandising 
in a period of crude beginnings. 

Dunlap and Claypoole were unfortunate in not having had, 
among their employees, someone — like Frederic Hudson and 
Isaac C. Pray in the case of the elder Bennett — to write their 
biographies. Even memoirs would have been as helpful in 
their case as in that of Isaiah Thomas and Joseph T. Bucking- 
ham. If such memorabilia had come down to succeeding gen- 
erations of newspapermen, these two printers would both have 
received more adequate recognition in our various histories of 
journalism alongside such contemporaries as Thomas and John 
Holt. Perhaps future historians will be kinder to these really 
remarkable patriots, editors, and publishers. 


GENEALOGY OF THE OLDEST DAILY"? 


The Pennsylvania Packet; and the General Advertiser, established as 
a weekly October 28, 1771, by John Dunlap. Changed to: 


5° Brigham, of. cit., n. s., Vol. XXXII (1922), pp. 98, 109, 144-5, 179-80, 188. 
51 Jbid., pp. 98, 109, 179-80, 188. A. B, Slauson, 4 Check List of American 
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Dunlap’s Pennsylvania Packet, or, the General Advertiser with the 
issue of October 25, 1773. Paper suspended from November 26 to 
December 18, 1776. The issue of September 8, 1777, was the last 
published at Philadelphia prior to the British occupation. Continued as: 

The Pennsylvania Packet, or the General Advertiser, published at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, without numbering from November 29, 1777, 
to June 18, 1778. Continued as: 

The Pennsylvania Packet or the General Advertiser, published at 
Philadelphia from the issue of July 4, 1778, as a tri-weekly, unnum- 
bered. With the issue of April 8, 1780, the paper was issued semi- 
weekly. David C. Claypoole’s name added to the imprint with the 
issue of October 17, 1780. With the issue of December 2, 1780, no. 
684, the volume numbering was resumed, with an apparent attempt to 
account for all numbers which had been issued since September 9, 1777. 
With the issue of January 2, 1781, the paper was published by David 
C. Claypoole alone, and with June 12, 1781, became a tri-weekly. 
Continued as: 

The Pennsylvania Packet, and General Advertiser from the issue of 
October 14, 1783. Changed to: 

The Pennsylvania Packet, and Daily Advertiser, daily, with the issue 
of September 21, 1784. Dunlap’s name again appeared in the imprint. 
The last issue of this title was that of December 31, 1790, no. 3719. 
Changed to: 

Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser, a continuation of the above 
without change of volume numbering. The first issue was that of Janu- 
ary 1, 1791, no. 3720, published by John Dunlap alone. It was sus- 
pended from September 14 to December 2, 1793. Changed to: 

Dunlap and Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser with the issue 
of December 9, 1793, published by Dunlap and Claypoole. Changed to: 

Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser, a continuation of the above 
without change of numbering, first issued January 1, 1796, no. 5219, 
by David C. and Septimus Claypoole. Septimus died October 15, 1798, 
but the imprint carried both names until the first of the next year. 
Changed to: 

Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, a continuation of the above 
by Zachariah Poulson, Jr., without change of numbering, first issued 
October 1, 1800, vol. 29, no. 7422. Last issued December 30, 1839. 
Merged with The North American as: 


Newspapers in the Library of Congress (Washington, 1901), p. 180. Public 
Ledger, May 18, 1925, October 30 and 31, 1927. 
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The North American and Daily Advertiser with the issue of January 
1, 1840. Continued as: 

The North American from the issue of October 21, 1845. Continued 
as: 
North American and United States Gazette from the issue of July 
1, 1847. Continued as: 

The North American from the issue of April 16, 1876. Merged 
with the Public Ledger as: 

Public Ledger and North American with the issue of May 18, 1925. 
Last issue thus, October 30, 1927. Continued as: 

Public Ledger, October 31, 1927, to date. 














MEASURING THE ETHICS OF AMERI- 
CAN NEWSPAPERS 
IV. THE HEADLINE INDEX OF NEWSPAPER BIAS 


By Susan M. Kincspury, Hogyect Hart and Associates? 
Bryn Mawr College 


Despite the high ethical standards of journalistic codes, and 
the continued efforts of reformers and “model” papers cover- 
ing a long period of time, news distortion by unscrupulous but 
powerful papers has been poisoning the streams of information 
upon which government, business, and social intercourse de- 
pend. On some subjects the great majority of newspapers may 
be so biased that even the average of their attitudes is a very 
distorted picture of what really happens. During the World 
War, it is now known that the press as a whole was grossly 
unfair to enemy nations. In September, 1929, the typical 
newspaper was undoubtedly far too optimistic about the con- 
tinuance of the bull market. If a scandal involves some de- 
partment store or other large advertiser, the average handling 
(or the suppression) of that news item is not likely to be an 
adequate presentation of the news. 

Inconsistencies between the true facts and the average ac- 
count in a representative group of papers, may be called the 
“absolute” bias of the press. Absolute bias may be ascertained 
by measuring the discrepancy between objective facts and news 
reports. For example, Walter Lippmann and Charles Merz 
examined the handling of news about Soviet Russia in over a 
thousand issues of the New York Times from 1917 to 1920. 
They selected ‘“‘a few definite and decisive happenings about 
which there is no dispute’ and compared facts with reports. 
They concluded that ‘‘the net effect was almost always mis- 
leading. . . . A great people in a supreme crisis could not 

1 Associates: Romayne Row, of Burlington, Wisconsin; Jessie Bloodworth Nye, 


of St. Paul, Minnesota; Anna Holbrook Clark, of New York City; Lois Gal- 
braith, of Philadelphia. 
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secure the minimum of necessary information on a supremely 
important crisis.” 

Inconsistencies between the facts as presented by any one 
paper and the average account appearing at the same time in a 
representative group of papers may be called the “relative 
bias.”” If the Lippmann and Merz study of the Times could 
have been extended to a representative group of papers, in- 
cluding news not only about Russia but also about a variety of 
other subjects, some conception might have been secured both 
of the absolute and of the relative bias of individual papers. 

The method of comparing news stories with documentary 
facts has been applied by other investigators. Mr. K. Wise- 
hart used it in an analysis of four hundred issues of seven 
newspapers in Pittsburgh during the steel strike in 1919. Paul 
Hutchinson applied it to a study of newspaper distortion of the 
facts about the killing of a woman by dry raiders in Aurora, 
Illinois. But studies of this type have serious limitations. The 
amount of labor involved is so great that the expense mounts 
up unless the investigation is limited to a very few papers and 
to a single episode. The studies so far made have been merely 
qualitative. The fact of absolute distortion has been estab- 
lished as to certain stories in certain papers, but the relative 
amount of bias in different papers has not been discovered, and 
no method has hitherto been developed for comparing the de- 
gree of distortion in one episode with that in another. 

But this objective comparison between newspapers, which 
other studies have failed to achieve, has been the central pur- 
pose of the project undertaken by the Carola Woerishoffer 
Graduate Department at Bryn Mawr College. To that end, 
attention has been concentrated on relative bias rather than 
absolute bias. Scales have been devised to measure the degrees 
to which given papers showed partisanship, as compared with 
the median in a diversified list of newspapers. To determine 
absolute bias, the more expensive and laborious documentary 
method is essential, and more studies of that sort are urgently 
needed. But to show how various newspapers stand as com- 
pared with each other in their loyalty to the journalistic ideal 
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of impartial fairness, the indexes developed in this study are 
the only devices yet available. ) 

The preceding article illustrated the index of bias based on 
both the headlines and the text of the news report of a given 
episode. The present article develops an index based entirely 
on headlines. This headline index is less intensive, but it has 
the advantages of being applicable to any given period of time, 
and of making it possible to summarize a much wider range of 
news items. 

These indexes of relative bias are both based upon the as- 
sumption that, on certain widely discussed controversies involv- 
ing honest differences of opinion, a representative list of papers 
will publish a fairly good sample of the news which actually 
breaks. Ultimate truth and wisdom may later be found to be 
on one side or on the other, but the ethics of journalism require 
that the honest newspaper shall give its readers a fair sample 
of the news that breaks. If, therefore, a paper is found to be 
playing up almost entirely the stories favorable to one side of 
the controversy, and practically excluding the news on the other 
side, that paper is guilty of bias. 


MILITARISTIC-PACIFISTIC BIAS 


Preparedness versus disarmament is a controversial issue, 
involving honest differences of opinion. Consider the treatment 
of news relating to this question by the New York Times as 
compared with that by two members of the Hearst chain (the 
New York American and the Chicago Herald-Examiner) as 
indicated by significant front page headlines between June 24 
and August,7, 1929: 


NEW YORK TIMES NEW YORK AMERICAN AND 
CHICAGO HERALD-EXAMINER 

Army Asks Air Defense for Cities 

—JInland Centers Helpless, Says 

Report; $13,000,000 Requested ; 

Waits Hoover O. K. — Powerful 

New Weapon Fires Like Huge 

Shotgun; Devices Automatically 

Find Planes (Exam. 6/24 3.5’) 
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Gibson Meets Dawes to Confer on 
Arms; League May Be Used — 
Two Ambassadors Expected to 
Urge That Geneva Establish a 
Naval Yardstick. — Powers Like- 
ly to Agree — Preparatory Com- 
mission Could Be Called for Spe- 
cial Meeting Before Assembly 
Convenes. — London Welcomes 
Parley — Looks for Progress as 
Result of Discussions of Such 
Forceful American Statesmen. 


(6/25 4.8”) 


NEW YORK TIMES 


McDonald Reveals Progress on 
Arms. . . . (6/26 2.5”) 


Five Naval Powers Enter Prelim- 
inary London Talk on Reduction 
in Armament. Work Is 
Proceeding Fast — Premier’s Visit 
Here Is Likely to be Hastened by 
Early Agreement. (6/27 7.9’) 


Dawes Summons Experts to Meet 
Today to Frame Program of 
Naval Parley — First Step Is Big 
Issues — American Authorities 
Will Tell Whether “Yardstick” 
Should Be Put Ahead — He Re- 
veals Preliminaries — Informs 
Press at Conference That Talk 
with MacDonald Followed Gen- 
eva Idea.— Hoover Counsels 
Caution — Envoy at London Is 
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U. S. Tests Speedy War Tank 
Today (Exam. 6/29 1.0”) 


Army Board to Test New Type 
of Rifles (Exam. 7/1 .5’) 


Gibson to Confer with Dawes To- 
day on Armament (Exam. 6/24 
1.4”) 


Dawes and Gibson in Parley To- 
day (Amer. 6/24 1.0”) 


NEW YORK AMERICAN AND 
CHICAGO HERALD-EXAMINER 


Hoover Pins Disarm Hope on 
1931 Meet — Washington Doubt- 

















Warned to be Sure of Success Be- 
fore Call for Five-Power Meet- 
ing. (6/28 7.9”) 


Dawes Urged to Go Slow— 
Hoover Wants Success Assured 
Before Arms Parley Call. (6/28 
6”) 


British Urge Action for Peace 
Accords Beyond Arms Talks — 
Feel Time Is Ripe for Wider Dis- 
cussion and Fear It May Be Lost 
in Some Minor Dispute — Pre- 
mier Will Press Views — King’s 
Speech Tomorrow Will Tell His 
Hope for Concrete Understanding 
with Us.— More Good-Will 
Sought — “Hearts Count as Well 
as Yardsticks,” Says J. L. Garvin, 
Urging Greater Confidence. (7/1 
4.8’) 


Abolition of Battleships Likely 
to be Suggested at 5-Power 
Navy Parley — Limitation Plan 
Certain — Washington and Lon- 
don Agree to Talk Cuts in Capi- 
tal Ships — Few Big Vessels Re- 
main— Only America, Britain, 
and Japan Have New Warships 
Which Present Arms Problem — 
Changed by Peace Pact — Kel- 
logg Anti-War Treaty Gives New 
Status to Craft Intended for Of- 
fensive Against Coasts. (8/1 
8.2”) 
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ful of Early Parley; Awaits Mac- 
Donald’s Next Navy Cut Move 
— Officials Fear British Admi- 
ralty Will Hold Up Action; 
Think Big Powers Unwilling 
(Exam. 6/28 1.5’) 


Arms Parley Date Will Be De- 
cided in Fall — MacDonald’s 
Visit Awaited to Settle Details: 
Vacations Bring Lull in Negoti- 
ations (Amer. 8/1 2.5’) 


Submarine Cut May Deadlock 
Arms Parley — France and Italy 
Already Have Refused to Reduce 
Their Undersea Tonnage (Amer. 
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8/3 2.5”) Submarines of Italy 
and France Peril Naval Accord — 
Paris and Rome Told That Un- 
derwater Craft Must Be Consid- 
ered; Object to a Limit — Britain 
Wants All Submersibles Abol- 
ished; Question Is Obstacle 
(Exam. 8/3 4.2”) 


NEW YORK TIMES NEW YORK AMERICAN AND 
CHICAGO HERALD-EXAMINER 
British Must Sink Ships or U. S. 
Build to Reach Parity — Navy 
General Board Finds 43 Cruisers 
Needed to Fill Out Ratio on 
Equality Basis— Official Tells 
Needs in Action and Shows How 
America Lags Behind Other Pow- 
ers (Amer. 8/5 4.1”) U. S. 
Needs 43 Cruisers for Parity with 
Britain — Japan and England Go 
Ahead as America’s Navy Lags; 
Congress Delays 15 Craft — Re- 
quire Ships at Focal Points; Only 
Four Now with Fleet; Fear Arms 
Parley Clash (Exam. 8/5 4.2’) 


Hoover Arms Plan Strikes Snag 
on Move to Ban “Subs” — 
France and Italy Oppose Pro- 
posal Submarines Be Outlawed, 
President Informed — Great Brit- 
ain’s Reluctance to Scrap Cruisers 
May Compel U. S. to Build More 
Ships (Amer. 8/6 4.2”) 

Arms Cut Pact Still Far Off 
(Amer. 8/7 1.2’) 


The above examples omit many headlines where the Times 
and the Hearst-chain papers were more nearly alike in their 
treatment, but in no case is any headline omitted from the 
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Hearst column when the corresponding one is cited from the 
Times. The samples given are a fair exhibit of the most 
marked contrasts between the news featured by these papers. 

One prominent exception to the tendency of’ these Hearst- 
chain papers to belittle peaceward and emphasize warward 
developments deserves particular attention. On June 26 the 
following headlines appeared: 


NEW YORK TIMES NEW YORK AMERICAN AND 
Dawes Tells of Hoover Order to CHICAGO HERALD-EXAMINER 
Promote Comradeship Between ‘‘Comradeship Best Way to 
the Nations (.8’’) Peace” — Dawes — U. S. Envoy 


to Britain Points to Substitute for 
Force in International Relations 


(Amer. 2.5’) 


Seeks Peace Only, Dawes Tells 
Britain — Hoover Foe of Rule by 
Force, Says Ambassador; Wales 
Greets Envoy at Reception — 
Finds He’s a “Regular Fellow”; 
General Declines Liquors; Gets 
Oxford Degree Today (Exam. 
a9”) 


The dominance of emotional personal relations made this epi- 
sode a better story for the Hearst-chain papers than it was for 
the Times, which featured in its headlines the statesmanship 
rather than the goodfellowship aspects of this occasion. 

But when the emotions involved are suspicion, jealousy or 
pugnacity, the expansion of headlines in such papers as the 
American is markedly greater than when the emotions are 
internationally constructive. This is illustrated startlingly by an 
episode relating to reparations. On June 24 Gustav Strese- 
mann defended the Young Plan in the German Reichstag. Ac- 
cording to the Associated Press dispatch, as printed in the 
Boston Herald and the Springfield Republican, 


Dr. Stresemann’s only reference to the United States, an indirect one, 
was his answer to the Nationalist charge that Germany was becoming a 
colony of France and England. 
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“No, we are not a colony of Frenchmen and Englishmen,” he said. 
“To me it seems doubtful whether all Europe is not in danger of becom- 
ing a colony of those who are luckier than we. The fact that the col- 
onists sat down to work out amelioration for each other because others 
did not give them amelioration — that is something that cannot be re- 
moved from the history of the Paris negotiations.” 


To this passage (which occupied 1.2 column inches in a 13.6 
inch dispatch as printed in the Boston Herald) the New York 
American devoted the follwing eight-column headline: “Strese- 
mann Sees Europe at Mercy of U. S..” The sub-heads read: 
“Statesman’s ‘Apology’ for Debt Terms Stuns Berlin — Calls 
Allied Powers Colonies of America in Daring, Bitter Address 
in Reichstag — Says They Got Together to Aid One Another 
Because Other Side Gave No Concessions.”” The Herald-Ex- 
aminer headlines on this story read: “U.S. Menace to Eur- 
ope, Stresemann Tells Reich — Nations in Peril of Becoming 
‘Colonies’, Says German Cabinet Chief; Speech Bitter — Apol- 
ogizes for Paris Debt Settlement; Blames America; Astounds 
All Berlin.” To its inflammatory headlines on this episode the 
American gave 11.2 column inches — four times the space de- 
voted to the friendly remarks of Dawes; the Examiner gave 
the attack 4.1 inches as compared with 3.5 for Dawes. 

The above results are chiefly qualitative. How can such 
facts be reduced to quantitative indexes of bias? And how can 
the determination of such indexes be made so objective that any 
competent investigator who follows instructions will get the 
same results as any other competent investigator? 

The first step toward obtaining objective quantitative indexes 
of bias is to define accurately two clearly opposed types of 
news. In connection with the controversial issue of which 
sample headlines have been quoted above, the following defini- 
tions were used: 


Headlines Favorable to Militarism and Preparedness: In general, 
news primarily of interest to the military-minded; news emphasizing 
national sovereignty, economic self-sufficiency and imperial destiny; and 
news tending to increase international suspicion, fear, aversion or 
resentment. 
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Specifically, the following types of headline fall in this group: 


1. All heads involving the United States, announcing (without indi- 
cating opposition) actual or proposed increases in armaments, or offer- 
ing arguments for more powerful military forces; 

2. Scientific inventions or discoveries whose primary purpose is war- 
fare; military demonstrations, manoeuvers and displays ;? 

3. Failures of, or difficulties encountered in, conciliation moves ;? 

4. Opposition to treaties for international codperation ; 

5. Severing of diplomatic relations, or refusals to establish them ; 

6. Threats or declarations of war; 

7. Expressions of international distrust, jealousy or hatred; 

8. News creditable to military men or discreditable to anti-mili- 
tarists.? 


Headlines Favorable to Disarmament and International Cooperation: 


In general, news encouraging to peace hopes; and news tending to stim- 
ulate attitudes of international codperation and conciliation. Specif- 
ically, the following types of headlines fall into this group: 


1. All heads involving the United States, announcing (without op- 
position) actual or proposed decreases in armaments or postponements 
in national defense measures, or stressing opposition to proposed in- 
creases. 

2. Promising developments in, or praise of, disarmament, arbitration 
or conciliation moves ; 

3. Proposals of, or progress toward, treaties for international co- 
operation ; 

4. Increased international commerce and communication; interna- 
tional organizations and conferences ; 

5. Expressions of international goodwill and friendship ; 

6. Resumption of diplomatic relations ; 

7. Anti-war demonstrations ; 


8. News creditable to anti-militarists or discreditable to military 
men, 


The third or neutral group includes all heads bearing upon the inter- 
national relations of the United States which it is difficult to classify as 
favorable to either side. 


2 A critic has raised the question whether categories 2, 3 and 8 should not be 
classified as neutral rather than militaristic. The answer lies in examining the 


news items of these classes. Méilitaristic papers expand and emphasize those 
types of news. 
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Having defined the opposed types of headlines, the next step 
is to determine what was the typical ratio of front page head- 
line space devoted to the two sides. Of papers subscribed to 
during the period from June 24 to July 15, and August 1 to 
10, only twelve treated international issues fully enough to 
justify analysis. The typical proportion of headline space de- 
voted to disarmament and to preparedness news was deter- 
mined by taking the median of the list —i.e., half way be- 
tween the Boston Herald and the St. Louis Globe Democrat, 
where the ratio of disarmament space to preparedness space 
was 3.3 : 1.0, or 1.0 : .3.3 Using this median as the standard, 
we find that the New York Times gave 8 divided by 3.3 or 2.4 
times the normal proportion of front page headline space to 
disarmament news, while the Chicago Herald-Examiner de- 
voted 2.4 divided by .3 or 8.0 times the median ratio of space 
to preparedness headlines. Since the devotion of 1.0 times the 
-median space represents .0 in relative bias, we must substract 
1.0 from these quotients to obtain the indexes. The data for 
the papers studied are as follows: 











Paper Column Inches of Front Ratio Index of Bias in Favor 
Page Headlines Devoted to D/P of Disarmament 
Preparedness Neutral Disarmament or Preparedness 
Cleveland Plain Totally 
DY: iarcecsintiniines 0 7.2 13.2 0 peacewards 
New York Times..... 7.0 9.5 56.1 8.0 D 1.4 
Baltimore Sun ........ 5.4 3.2 35.4 6.6 D 1.0 
Washington Post... 6.9 11.4 35.0 5.1 o» Ss 
Christian Science 
Monitor .............. 6.1 8.7 25.2 4.1 D 2 
Boston Herald ........ 4.9 22. 17.9 3.7 So 
Median ................. 3.3 0 
P/D 
Median ................ J 0 
St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat ........---- 6.8 0 19.6 a , Ss 


8 The ratio of the Boston Herald, D/P =3.7. The ratio of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, D/P = 2.9. 
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New York Herald- 
0 11.1 9.5 25.8 


4 , 2 
United States Daily 6.7 8.5 8.8 8 P 1.7 
New York World..... 18.5 6.1 20.8 9 P 2.0 
New York American 15.4 16.2 9.3 1.7 P 4.7 
Chicago Herald- 
Examiner ............ 17.2 11.0 7.2 2.4 P 7.0 
; eee 106.0 93.5 274.3 4 








In the analysis of the Cruiser Bill debate, it will be remem- 
bered, the New York American and the Chicago Herald-Ex- 
aminer stood out far beyond any other paper, as warping the 
news toward the militaristic point of view, with distortion in- 
dexes of P 7.8 for the American and P 3.4 for Herald-Exami- 
ner. The quantitative analysis by the headline method, then, 
confirms the conclusion from the Cruiser Bill study and from 
qualitative study of headlines, that these papers select and 
emphasize news looking toward preparedness. To a much less 
extent, the New York Times selects for emphasis news looking 
toward disarmament. The Cleveland Plain Dealer, unfortu- 
nately, was not among the papers subscribed to at the time of 
the Cruiser Bill debate. As far as the headlines summarized in 
the above table are indicative, it was completely pacifistic in its 
selection of front page news. Nine of the twelve papers in the 
table have indexes of 2.0 or less, and may be considered dis- 
tinguished for impartiality rather than bias. 


REPARATIONS 


One type of international news was excluded from the data 
on which the table just given was based. The reparations 
question, which competed with the disarmament negotiations 
for front page attention during the period studied, appeared 
to involve certain independent issues, and therefore headlines 
pertaining to it were segregated. For a qualitative presenta- 
tion of sharp contrasts in news policy on this question, selected 
headlines from the Christian Science Monitor may be placed 
parallel with comparable headlines from the Chicago Tribune: 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


France Told War Supplies Debt 
Cannot Be Delayed Beyond Aug. 
1 (6/29) 


France Veers to Acceptance of 


U. S. Accord (7/1) 


Cabinet Backs Poincare Stand on 
Debt Issue (7/6) 


German-Belgium Accord Settles 
Marks Question (7/13) 


Germany Gains More Security by 
Young Plan (8/3) 


Rhine and Debt Accord Sought at 
The Hague (8/6) 


British Attack Unites Defense of 
Young Plan (8/7) 


British Stand Pat Against Young 
Report (8/8) 


Concessions Due to Relieve Crisis 


on Debts (8/9) 


British Persist Demanding Debt 
Terms’ Revision (8/10) 


THE ETHICS 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
New Hymn of Hate (6/26) 


Uncle Sam Cold to French Plea 
for Debt Delay (6/29) 


Fight for Young Plan Opens 
(8/6) 


Britian Roars; Refuses Cut in 
German Debt (8/7) 


Powers Line Up Against Britain 
on Berlin Debt (8/8) 


Powers Locked Over German 
War Payments (8/9) 


While the Monitor brings out the setbacks in the negotia- 
tions, it will be observed that it consistently searches out the 
hopeful, constructive, internationally codperative side of repa- 
rations developments. On the other hand the Chicago Tribune 


seizes upon the antagonistic and discouraging aspects. 


Such 


differences in attitude are reduced to quantitative terms by the 
following indexes of headline bias, calculated by the same me- 


thods used in previous indexes: 
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Paper Index of Bias Paper 
in Favor of 
Constructive (C) 
Reparations News 


Index of Bias 
in Favor of 
- Antagonistic (A) 
Reparations News 





Christian Science 


St. Louis Globe- 


Monitor ............ C 11.8 Democrat ...........- 0 
Washington Post... C 1.0 Louisville Courier- 
Baltimore Sun ........ C 0.6 | 0 
Boston Herald ........ GS A Brooklyn Daily 
Cleveland Plain a A 1.3 
SD cctitttntidinitiniten C 4 Chicago Herald- 
New York Herald- Examiner ..........-. A 1.5 
Tribune ............ 0 Atlanta Constitution A 2.6 
New York Times... 0 New York American A 4.0 
New York World.. 0 Boston Transcript. A 4.9 
Springfield 
Republican .......... A 5.0 
Chicago Tribune... A totally 





The above illustrations apply the headline index of distor- 
tion to international questions only. The method is equally 
applicable, however, to news about any standing controversial 
issue. In order to show more fully the use of this index, and 
in order to gain a broader basis for gauging the bias or impar- 
tiality of the papers studied, one other illustration of headline 
bias will be worked out: namely, prohibition news. 


WET AND DRY BIAS 


To measure the extent to which prohibition news is warped 
in the papers studied, every front page headline relating to 
prohibition from June 24 to July 15 and from August 1 to 10, 
1929, Sundays excluded, was clipped and classified according to 
whether it was wet, dry, or neutral as tested by precise defini- 
tions of those terms. 

Among twenty-one papers in the United States for which 
data sufficient to judge was secured, the wettest was the Chi- 
cago Tribune. Next wettest was the New York American. 
These two stood out so far beyond any other paper that, 
whereas their nearest competitors were merely moist in incli- 
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nation, these two were almost completely saturated. At the 
other end of the scale, the Christian Science Monitor exhibited 
absolute aridity — printing no front page headline with a dis- 
cernible wet trend during the entire period. Not so extreme, 
but still decidedly dry, was the Boston Transcript. Aside from 
these four papers, the other seventeen for which indexes were 
derived may be classified as practically neutral. 

The process by which these conclusions were reached may be 
illustrated and the results interpreted by analysing the Chicago 
Tribune’s front page headlines on the prohibition issue during 
the period studied. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE PROHIBITION HEADLINES 


Headline 
Date Column 
Inches 


Classified as Wet (Total) 16.8 
Record Shows Congress O. K. on Dry Killings — 

Slayers Applauded for Their Deeds 2.8 
Charge 4 Drys with Murder of 2 Farmers 1.3 
Dry Slugger, Back on Duty, Beats Up Wet ’ 1.2 
U. S. Judge Hits Entrapments by Dry Agents 1.2 
Drys Raid Tea, Scare Women, Find No Liquoc.... : 
Saltis “Helps His Pals” and Gets 30 Days 1.3 
Aged Minister, Foe of Smith, Is Rum Prisoner.... June ey 
Prosecute Dry Church Group, Tinkham Asks July 1.2 
Senator’s Good Grape Juice “Results” Bared 1.2 
High Customs Officer Named Rum Smuggler — ; 

Same Man Upheld Virkula Killing 2.7 
Prohibition Is Tyranny, Says Medical Expert 1.9 
Classified as Neutral (Total) 3.8 
Border Patrol Boat Is Burned by Explosion 
Dutiful Son Hurt Making Whiskey Just to Help 

Ma - June 
Hijackers Seize Canadian Rum in U. S. Patrol 














Bootlegger and Officer Both Die in Battle 

Bootlegger Held for Synagogue Holdup Is Slain... July 

Classified as Dry (Total) 

Gen. Dawes Puts London Embassy on Water 
Wagon .. , ... June 

U. S. Must End Dry Murders, Wheeler Says 
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The “wet” headlines from the Chicago Tribune, as shown 
above, occupied 16.8 column inches of space during the period 
studied; the “dry” were given only 2.0 column inches. This is 
a ratio of 8.5 times as much wet as dry. The ratios of the 
seventeen papers classed as neutral ranged from 2.1 to .6. The 
Tribune, therefore, allotted to the wet side four times as large 
a proportion of space as was given by the most moist of the 
“neutral” group.* 

Only second to the Chicago Tribune is the New York A mer- 
ican, whose “wet” front page headlines occupied 29.9 column 
inches of space, while its “dry” heads were given only 4.5. 
Its wet ratio is over three times that of the next moist paper 


studied — the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN PROHIBITION HEADLINES 
Date 


Classified as Wet (Total) 
4 Dry Raiders Charged with Murder — First De- 

gree Warrant Out for U. S. Agent and 3 Aides 

— Dying Victim Declared He Was Shot Down 

After He Surrendered and Dropped Gun — 

Agent Fired on Second Farmer When He 

Started to Run Away; Condition Is Serious July 6 15.2 
Duluth Collector in New Dry Scandal + 9 
U. S. Senator’s “Grape Juice” Held Illegal — 

Dry Chief Doran Says Gould of Maine Broke 

Law, Letting Liquor Ferment into Wine 
U. S. Buys $100,000,000 Canada Rum Yearly — 

Liquor Comes Across After Being Cleared by 

Dominion — $8,000,000 Taxes Paid Before 

Shipments Worth $30,000,000 Are Smuggled 

Over — Figures Indicate Border Bribes Reach 

$2,000,000 While Bootleggers Net $60,000,000 - 1 11.2 
Classified as Neutral 0 
Classified as Dry (Total) 4.5 
U. S. Berlin Embassy as Dry as London’s June 27 1.0 


4 The extent to which the Chicago Tribune distorted the facts about the kill- 
ing of a woman by dry raiders in Aurora, Illinois, is presented with docu- 
mentary evidence in the Christian Century for May 19, 1929 (pages 641-7). 
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Dry League Will Study Detroit’s Liquor Traffic July 1 9 
Left Dry Agent to Drown After Fight, Says 

Prisoner Aug. 8 1.6 
Canada May Curb Liquor Clearances July 12 1.0 


The contrast is sharp when one turns to the other end of the 
list. Complete dryness characterized the front page headlines 
of the Christian Science Monitor during the period studied. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR PROHIBITION HEADLINES 
Date Column 











Inches 
Classified as Wet 0 
Classified as Neutral (Total) All Dates 6 
Classified as Dry (Total) All Dates 10.6 


Maryland’s Bar Defeats Repeal of Dry Clause — 

State Association Retains Canon Attacked Vig- 

orously by Wet Minority July 1 1.6 
Temperance Increases in South Africa — Drunk- 

enness Less, Liquor Sales Fall Off, Bar Propri- 

etors Depressed July 5 1,9 
Labor’s Liquor Inquiry Hailed by British Dry — 

Party’s Unfettered State Held to Give Promise 

of Sweeping Reform ; July 7 1.9 
British Post Offices to Ban Liquor “‘Ads”’............ July 12 9 
Hoover Board on Law Study Plots Course — 

Splits Into 11 Committees to Take Up Equal 

number of Specified Topics. Aug. 
Prohibition Chief Plans to Bar Rifles Aug. 
Southern Drys Bar Raskobism, Cannon Asserts — 

Bishop’s Reply to Critics Says Wets Attempting 

to Intimidate Him , Aug. 5 1.9 
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The headlines of the next driest paper in the group were as 
follows: 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT PROHIBITION HEADLINES 


Date Column 
Inches 


Classified as Wet (Total) 3.3 
Hoover Stopped School Dry Drive — First 

Learned of Miss Sutter’s Propaganda Plans 

from Newspapers June 27 1.3 
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Dry Senator Allowed Grape Juice to Work? — 
Letter Bearing Signature of Gould of Maine 
Says He Got “Very Fair Results” 
Classified as Neutral or Doubtful (Total) -_..... - 
Find 100 Bottles of Rum 40 Feet Down — Sand- 
hogs in New York Uncover Cache of Century- 
Old West Indian Liquor July 
Half of Medicinal Rum Stocks Vanish — 
15,000,000 Gallons Shrinks to 7,000,000 — 
U. S. May Reopen Distilleries July 
Intoxicated in Court; 10 Days for Contempt 
Arrest Witness on Drunkenness Charge 


Classified as Dry (Total) 


Dawes London Home to be Dry — Ambassador 
Denies He Intends to Serve Strong Drinks 











3.8 


1.3 


1.4 
R 
6 

9.5 


There June 24 1.4 


For the whole list of papers, application of these definitions 
to front page headlines for the days specified produced the 





indexes given in the following table :° 








Paper Front Page Headlines Ratio 


Index of Bias 


in Column-Inches D/W (Rate semen, 


Wet Neutral Dry 


) 





Christian Science Monitor... .0 6 10.2 00 
Boston Transcript 3.8 9.5 2.9 
New York Herald-Tribune.. 9.0 10.5 14.9 1.7 
Cleveland Plain Dealer , 17.1 29.2 1.6 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 8.4 6.1 12.1 1.4 
Boston Herald 25.6 3.3 £315 1.2 
Washington Post 4 #100 27.7 12 
Springfield Republican 7 16.7 206 1.0 
Detroit Free Press amet 60CUumeh CUS 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat....35.6 69 303 9 
Louisville Courier-Journal ....27.1 30.7 228 £8 





Bone Dry 
2.6 
1.1 
1.0 


ehoho Rho hw heheheh) 


5In addition to the papers listed in this table, studies were made of the fol- 
lowing, in which prohibition items were too few to justify calculation of in- 
dexes: Boston Daily Globe, and Daily Record, New York Age, and Daily 
Mirror, United States Daily, Chicago Defender, and Baltimore Afro-American. 
For the other papers involved in the project, papers were missing for one or 
another part of the period used in this article, so they had to be omitted. 
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Ratio 
W/D 


Louisville Courier-Journal ....27.1 30.7. 22.8 1.2 
New York Daily News 5.0 7.0 1.2 
Boston Post -11.5 48.6 2 a3 
New York Times 4.5 13.2 1.4 
Chicago Herald-Examiner....26.6 20.4 18.1 1.5 
New York World 7.8 9.0 1.5 
Atlanta Constitution F 128 20.0 1.6 
Baltimore Sun . 6.1 35.1 1.6 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle ' 12.9 4.9 2.1 
New York American ’ 0 4.5 6.7 
Chicago Tribune ‘ 3.8 2.0 8.5 
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SUMMARY 


From the above analyses, certain tentative conclusions may 
be offered. Indexes of bias lower than 3.0 may well be due to 
accident or to legitimate variations in emphasis. Considering 
only the indexes learger than 3.0, we find evidence of seriously 
warped news selection in the following papers. The Christian 
Science Monitor, though showing no appreciable bias in rela- 
tion to preparedness, gave a wholly one-sided version of the 
prohibition question in its front page headlines on the dates 
studied, and had an index of 11.8 on the reparations question. 
The Chicago Tribune gave too little front page space to the 
tariff and the preparedness issues to justify calculation of in- 
dexes, but it was completely one-sided in its treatment of repa- 
rations, and had a wet index of 6.1. The New York American 
had distortion indexes of 4.0 to 7.8 on four of the five issues 
studied, and its apparent impartiality on the tariff appears to 
have been accidental rather than intentional. The Chicago 
Herald-Examiner had preparedness indexes of 3.4 and 7.0, 
but its indexes on the three other topics ranged from 1.5 down 
to .3. Other high indexes of bias were only sporadic: the 
Atlanta Constitution was wholly one-sided in its presentation 
of the tariff, the Cleveland Plain Dealer was one-sided on 
disarmament, and the Boston Transcript had an index of 4.9 
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on reparations; but each of these papers had low indexes on 
two or more other topics. 

With respect to news bias, then, four broad classes of news- 
papers may be distinguished. First comes the group of ex- 
tremely sensational papers, whose interests are so largely con- 
centrated at the lower end of the spectrum that they practically 
ignore the public controversies on which the indexes of bias 
are based. Second come the various special interest organs, 
such as the Negro, labor and religious press, avowedly selecting 
and emphasizing news from their special points of view. 

The third group is made up of general newspapers present- 
ing grossly biased news on public issues. The motives of such 
papers vary widely. Some of them regard themselves as 
crusaders, fighting for the public good in vital causes. Others 
are cynically playing on public prejudices to gain circulation or 
promoting the financial interests or the personal grudges of 
their owners. Whatever the motives, such papers have con- 
sciously or unconsciously allowed propaganda to take the place 
of news. 

Apparently it is a fourth group that is most nearly typical of 
the central trends in American journalism. The great majority 
of those newspapers which discuss public issues are publishing 
the real news as far as they can discover it. To convey to their 
readers the important, significant, momentous, arresting, thrill- 
ing happenings of the day, is to them the dominant objective. 
They do it hastily, often badly, but on the whole, quite honest- 
ly, and with an amazingly frequent insistence upon sportsman- 
like fair play. 

“But what is the good of this index of bias?” asks a critic. 
‘What would you have the editor of a ‘propagandistic’ paper 
do? Should he change the headlines so that they fail to repre- 
sent correctly the dispatches? Or should the editor presume tou 
alter the dispatches sent in by reporters or representatives who 
are on the ground and know the facts?” 

The answer is, ‘‘Neither.” This investigation has found that 
headlines are the most accessible and sensitive index of the news 
bias. Inaccurate though they often are, they tend to throw 
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into sharp prominence the biases of the articles which they 
summarize and of the paper as a whole. The larger distortions 
of the propagandistic papers are not accidental; they are deter- 
mined by the group of minds which directs the selection of re- 
porters and correspondents, the assignments and instructions 
given to the writers, the rewriting and headlining of the copy, 
and the makeup of the pages. Individually and collectively the 
newspapers have avowed that they are dominated by the 
journalistic ideal of impartiality. If they sincerely bend their 
energies to that end, impartiality can be achieved. 

“But why take the journalistic codes of ethics so seriously ?” 
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rejoins the critic. ““No one on the inside believes that such 
codes really guide the conduct of newspapers.” And yet, even 
a newspaper owner hates to be held up as a hypocrite. If re- 
search workers in journalism and in sociology will persistently 
calculate and publish the indexes of bias of leading newspapers, 
one of three results will ultimately be achieved: either the 
editors and owners of the papers guilty of the worst distortion 
will take the steps necessary to achieve higher standards, or 
they will cease to broadcast the high-sounding assertions of 
integrity which now help to cover up their perversions of the 
news, or else that minority of the public which keeps informed 
on public questions will be able to identify with increasing cer- 
tainty the outstanding hypocrites of journalism. 














AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
JOURNALISM SUBJECTS IN 
AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL, 1934 
Compiled by RALPH D. Caszy 
Assisted by THomAs F. BARNHART 


University of Minnesota 


CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. “A, P.” Denies All Knowledge of Nazi “Ban.” Newsdom 5:11 p2, 

March 17. 

Continuous Censorship in China Bars U. S. Grasp of Events. E&P 66:43 

p16, March 10. 

End of the Vossische Zeitung. Nation 138:3587 p371, April 4. 

Editorial on passing of the Vossische Zeitung, “Berlin’s most historic news- 

paper,” destroyed by Nazi censorship. 

Europe’s Declining Freedom of the Press. Literary Digest 117:15 p15, April 

14. 

The public finds it increasingly difficult to learn of the actual state of inter- 

national affairs because of the “control of expressed opinion” and extreme 

forms of censorship. 

Free Press Disappearing Under Iron Control of Dictators. E&P 66:50 p36, 

April 28. 

“Precious few” countries have unfettered newspapers and free speech, Dean 

Williams reports after world tour. 

German Papers Driven to Wall by Nazi Regime. Newsdom 5:15 p2, April 

14. 

—— Lift Ban on Peace Parley News Newspaper Group Asks U. S. E&P 66:40 

p16, Feb. 17. 

Ohio newspaper association opposes restrictions on foreign news. 

Nazis Outlaw Catholic Press in Court Edict. Newsdom 5:14 p2, April 7. 

—— News Censor in Vienna Is Termed Myth. Newsdom 5:9 p5, March 3. 

Press Censorship Decried by Nicholas Murray Butler. Newsdom 5:13 pl, 

March 31. 

Selfish Publishers Block Peace Move. E&P 66:44 pil, March 17. 

Removal of international censorship is not adequate in itself for allaying 

warlike spirit, Willis J. Abbot says. Cites control of news by munitions 

makers. 

Soviet’s Censorship Fairest, Says Wells. E&P 66:47 p10, April 7. 

Interview with Universal Service correspondent. 

Wire Control Bill Denuded of Censorship. Newsdom 5:14 p2, April 7. 

Brandenburg, George A. Chicago Epidemic News Told by Press. E&P 66:38 
p7, Feb. 3. 
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Charges that knowledge of amoebic dysentery outbreak during World’s Fair 
was “suppressed” refuted by newspaper executives. 

Brown, Constantine. Censors Grip Most of World’s Press. E&P 66:49 p15, April 
21. 

Fay, Sidney B. German Press Today. Current History. 40:1 p100, April. 
More than 600 German newspapers have ceased to exist since Hitler came 
into power. Socialist and Communist papers were directly crushed by the 
government and other papers suffered so much in circulation they had to 
suspend publication. 


CIRCULATION 


Allen, Charles L. It’s Open Season on Singles. National Printer Journalist 
52:3 p38, March. 

Anonymous. Adopting a Policy on Sub Collections. The Pacific Printer and 
Publisher 51:3 p33, March. 
Material includes sample collection letters. 

—— Expose of Press Postal Rates. Publishers Service Magazine 5:8 p3, April 
19, 
New York “Daily News” prints frank explanation that low rates to news- 
papers costs government $30,000,000 annually. 

Hoots, Walter. Newspapers and Insurance Plans. National Printer Journalist 
52:3 p34, March. 

Huckle, T. O. Securing and Maintaining Quality Circulation. National Printer 
Journalist 52:4 p22, April. 

—— Securing and Maintaining Quality Circulation. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:7 p5, Feb. 17. 
Text of an address by the publisher of the Cadillac (Mich.) “Evening 
News.” 

Staab, C. W. Building Rural Circulation. National Printer Journalist 52:2 
p32, Feb. 
The manager of the Cincinnati “Enquirer” country circulation prefers of- 
fice controlled personal solicitation. 

Ulerich, W. K. Increasing Circulation. National Printer Journalist 52:4 p50, 
April. 

Weber, Rozella. Novel Circulation Idea. The American Press 52:5 p12, Feb. 
A short discussion of a plan for building interest in women’s pages. 

Wineland, Olin. As to Throwaways. The American Press 52:7 p18, April. 


COMMUNITY JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. How Much Should Country Correspondents Be Paid? The Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary 69:16 p5, April 21. 
The results of a survey conducted by the Minnesota Editorial Association. 
—— Judges Finish Labors on 204 N. E. A. Entries. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:16 pl, April 21. 
First, second and third place winners in various weekly and small daily 
contests. 
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Anonymous. N. E. A. Meets in Missouri to Honor Dr. Walter Williams. The 
Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:7 pi, Feb. 17. 

—— Newspaper Appreciation Week. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:14 p4, April 
ae 
An editorial urging state press associations to inaugurate plans for develop- 
ing “newspaper” consciousness among their communities. 

—— Paying Country Correspondents. The American Press 52:6 p20, March. 
Methods and rates are discussed by Minnesota publishers. 

—— Scope of 1934 Newspaper Contests Enlarged to Provide 12 Classes. Na- 
tional Editorial Association Bulletin 14:12 p11, March. 

—— Survey of 300 Country Weeklies Reveals Lessons of Depression. NEA Bul- 
letin 16:1 p25, April. 

Discussion by J. Edward Gerald of the University of Missouri faculty. 

—— Tell Plans for N. E. A. Convention. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:14 pl, 
April 7. 

— 200 Editors Attend Short Course. E&P 66:50 p46, April 28. 

Code problems and circulation trends discussed at University of Minnesota. 

—— Wherein Community Service Is Recognized and Rewarded. The Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 69:15 p4, April 14. 

Editorial commending the achievements of the papers selected for Professor 
Casey’s annual team. 

Allen, Charles L. Classifieds and Personals. National Printer Journalist 52:2 
p14, Feb. 

Informal discussion of classified advertising, personals, and rural corre- 
spondence. 

—— Daily Newspaper Competition. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:6 p5, Feb. 10. 

Brown, Charles. John Casey Selects 1933-34 Eleven. National Printer Journal- 
ist 52:4 p28, April. 

Clement, Hunt, Jr. Georgia Editors Urged to “Help Create Tomorrow” at Insti- 
tute. E&P 66:42 pi2, March 3. 

Cowan, Joseph B. No Single Formula. The American Press 52:7 p4, April. 

A personal-view discussion of a few of the factors entering into the success 
of weekly papers. 

Humphrey, Walter R. Home Town Columnist. The American Press 52:6 p5, 
March. 

The Temple (Texas) “Daily Telegram” editor writes informally of the 
value of locally written columns. 

Hunt, Francis. Casey’s Eleven. The American Press 52:7 p12, April. 

Lovejoy, V. H. Home-Talent Contest. The American Press 52:6 p16, March. 

Magowan, David. How Weeklies Can Sell More Space for Ads. National 
Printer Journalist 52:3 p67, March. 

Meredith, Charles M. This Sounds Easy. The American Press 52:6 p16, March. 
Quakertown (Pa.) “Free-Press” publisher hires ex-rural mail carrier to so- 
lictt subscriptions in country. 

Moeller, Leslie G. Business Creating Stunts. National Printer Journalist 52:2 
p48, Feb. 

Reprint of an article which appeared in the “Iowa Publisher,” dealing with 
news promotion plans for small towns and cities. 
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Ormerod, Leonard. Small Communities and Big Opportunities. National Printer 
Journalist 52:4 p16, April. 

Perrine, A. W. An Arkansas Idea. The American Press 52:6 pi8, March. 

All subscriptions to Ozark paper expire on same day. 

Ray, Elizabeth. Casey Names All-American Team for '34. The Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 69:15 pi, April 14. 

Oklahoma journalism professor names outstanding weeklies brought te his 
attention. 

Roe, Herman. Would Do It Again. The American Press 52:7 p4, April. 
Northfield (Minn.) “News” publisher tells what he would do if he were 
to start in all over again in the newspaper business. 

Sheldon, E. E. Training Boys in Country Printing Offices. National Printer 
Journalist 52:3 p20, March. 

Sims, Helen. Nine N. E. A. Members Win Places on Casey’s 1934 Weekly 
Eleven. NEA Bulletin 16:1 p19, April. 

Spooner, Harry L. Paper Kept Town Folks at Home. The American Press 
52:5 p12, Feb. 

This article details the plan adopted by the Sparta, Michigan, publisher and 
merchants in stimulating interest in the home community. 

Van Dyke, Howard. What Is a Newspaper Worth? The American Press 52:6 
p10, March. 

Staff member of Texas weekly writes that one year’s gross receipts are not 
always a safe guide in evaluating worth of weekly papers. 

Wheeler, E. Romney. Eastern Weekly’s Pet Show for Charity Draws Crowd of 
2,000. NEA Bulletin 15:1 p8, April. 

Young, Carl E. A Practical Feature. The American Press 52:6 p10, March. 
Silhouette portraits are developing as news and advertising material. 


EDITORIAL METHODS AND EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 
Ackerman, Carl W. Leadership of the Press. National Printer Journalist 52:2 
p42, Feb. 
Report of an address by the Columbia University School of Journalism 
dean, before the New York State Publishers Association. 
—— Philosophy of Journalism. National Printer Journalist 52:3 p46, March. 
—— Ibid. Part II. 52:4 p46, April. 


Anonymous. Editors to Discuss Many Vital Issues. E&P 66:48 p7, April 14. 


EDITORIAL PAGE AND EDITORIAL WRITING 

Anonymous. Interpreting the News. The American Press 52:6 p6, March. 
An editorial urging editors to adopt definite stands on the social and eco- 
nomic questions of the day. 

Ellard, Roscoe. Growth of the Editorial Page. The American Press 52:6 p4, 
March. 
Missouri journalism professor writes that intelligent interpretation of news 
is the present responsibility of the press. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous, Guide for Schools. The American Press 52:7 p7, April. 
Professor John E. Drewry lists nine guideposts. 
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Anonymous. More Than Ever Before, They Should Get Together. The Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary 69:13 p4, March 31. 

An editorial in support of the suggestions made by Professor Barlow for 
improving relations between teachers and editors. 

Barlow, R. R. Can Editors and Teachers Get Together? The Publishers’ Auxil- 
iary 69:13 p5, March 31. 

Reprint of the article of the same title which appeared in “Quill.” 

—— Can Editors and Teachers Get Together? The Quill 22:3 p5, March. 

A provocative article on the relationships of editors to teachers of journal- 
ism. The writer suggests a closer tie-up of the instructional side of jour- 
nalism with practical newspaper work. 

Crosman, Ralph L. Responsibilities to Students and Press. Journalism Quarterly 
11:1 pi, March. 

—— Taking Stock with the Teachers. The Quill 22:2 p8, Feb. 

The head of the department of journalism at the University of Colorado 
discusses weak spots in curricula, student newspapers, employment for jour- 
nalism school graduates, better compensation for newspaper workers. This 
article is a condensation of the material presented in the talk delivered at 
the Chicago convention. 

Everett, Walter B., and Lubell, Samuel. Their Journalistic Education. The 
American Press 52:7 p16, April. 

Two Pulitzer school graduates relate experiences gained on tour of many 
leading newspaper cities. 

Higginbotham, Leslie. Journalism Graduates Finding Jobs. E&P 66:49 p68, 
April 21. 

Survey of schools shows that even at bottom of depression more than half 
obtained places with publications, advertising firms, or in allied lines. 
Johnson, Harold B. Young Blood Needed. The American Press 52:7 p5, April. 
Newspapers should recruit staffs from below, writes the editor of the 

Watertown “Times.” 

Meyer, John L. Getting Editor and Teacher Together. The Quill 22:4 p8, April. 
The secretary of the Inland Daily Press Association comments on the points 
raised by Professor Barlow in the March “Quill.” 

Moore, Bernice Milburn. Journalism Looks to the Social Sciences. The Matrix 
19:3 p7, Feb. 

A candidate for Ph. D. in sociology writes that reporters need to broaden 
their vision. 

Walters, Beth. Too Much Journalism. The American Press 52:7 p2, April. 

A discussion of the relationship of journalism courses to the liberal arts 
curriculum, 

Wiley, Louis. Wiley Talks to School Editors. Publishers Service Magazine 5:6 
p4, March 15. 

The business manager of the New York “Times” tells young writers and 
editors to widen their range of interests. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Berlin Paper to Suspend. Publishers Service Magazine 5:7 p10, 
April 5. 
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The “Vossische Zeitung,’ morning newspaper, founded in 1704, announced 
that it will cease publication on April 1. This account contains a reprint of 
the final editorial statement. 

Newspaper Condemns McCormick, Hearst and Lord Rothermere. Publish- 

ers Service Magazine 5:3 p4, Feb. 1. 

Barnes, Russell. Trouble Under the Tri-Color. The Quill 22:3, March. 

A staff correspondent of the Detroit “Times” sketches the background 
against which the recent disorders in France have occurred. 

Hedges, Frank H. Star of the East. The Quill 22:4 p6, April. 

An informative account of the “Japan Advertiser,’ American-owned daily 
published in the English language in Tokyo, Japan. 

Hunter, Edward. Encounters Behind the Manchurian Screen. The Quill 22:3 
p6, March. 

A significant article by the staff correspondent of the International News 
Service. 

Scarborough, Harold E. The British Press. Foreign Affairs 12:3 p508, April. 
British newspapers are sharply divided into tavo distinct categories, those 
that appeal to the million and those that appeal to the few. Both the popu- 
lar and serious newspapers are capable of molding public opinion, at differ- 
ent times, into different directions, and by different methods. Mr. Scar- 
borough discusses the influence of each of the London daily papers. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Counting Room Holds No Menace to Editorial Freedom, Says 
White. E&P 66:43 p18, March 10. 

Press less at mercy of advertisers than of reporters willing to meddle with 
facts to please the publisher. Report of address by Lee A. White of the 
Detroit “News.” 

—— Freedom Fight Saved Press— McCormick. E&P 66:50 p32, April 28. 
Report of address made by publisher of Chicago “Tribune” before Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

—— President’s “Rebuke” Stirs Publishers’ Ire. Literary Digest 117:9 p7, March 
3. 

Members of American Newspaper Publishers’ Association irritated by Roose- 
velt’s reference to section in the newspaper code insisted on by the publish- 
ers, that guarantees freedom of the press. 

—— Press Freedom War Sponsored by Publishers. Newsdom 5:17 pl, April 28. 

—— Relations Between Roosevelt and Reporters Most Satisfactory in White 
House History. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:13 pl, March 31. 

—— Society Pledges Free Press Defense. E&P 66:50 p22, April 28. 

Report of addresses made at annual meeting of American Society of News- 
paper Editors. 

Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor. Freedom of the Press and the New Deal. Journal- 

ism Quarterly 11:1 p22, March. 

Freedom of the Press and the New Deal. National Printer Journalist 52:2 

p18, Feb. 

Report of an address given at the Chicago meeting of the American Associ- 

ation of Schools and Departments of Journalism. 

Johnson, Albin E. Fight for Free Speech and Press Fiercely Fought in Saar, 
Danzig. E&P 66:44 p31, March 17. 
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North, Anthony. Extra! Extra! New Outlook 163:4 p13, April. 
A discussion of the standardized form of news reporting. American news- 
papers have gained great speed in news production and ingenuity in news 
gathering, but the over-simplification of its presentation has produced a 
garnering machine which frequently misses the larger issues of modern life. 
Has America a free press? The writer declares the question is unanswer- 
able without many qualifications and explanations. But in face of the na- 
tional administration’s popularity, the majority of American newspapers are 
tempering both their news and editorial policies. 

Shedd, Fred Fuller. Newspapers as Public Forums. The Quill 22:4 p4, April. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. A Loss to American Journalism. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:11 
pi, March 17. 
An editorial pointing out the influence of the late Dr. Allen Sinclair Will. 
— C. H. Dennis, Chicago Editor, Retires. E&P 66:38 p9, Feb. 3. 
—C. H. Dennis, Veteran Editor, Retires. National Printer Journalist 52:2 
pli, Feb. 
Concerning Ancient Landmarks. The American Press 52:5 p6, Feb. 
An editorial greeting to the new members of the American Press Century 
Club, an honorary organization of daily and weekly papers which have 
been published continuously for one hundred years. 
Denison, Famed News Writer, Dies; “Star” of New York World and Sun. 
E&P 66:46 p35, March 31. 
Dr. Allen S. Will Dies; Journalism Teacher and Newspaper Veteran. 
E&P 66:44 p16, March 17. 
——F. E. Sterling, Illinois Editor, Dies. National Printer Journalist 52:3 p60, 
March. 
Rockford editor and former Lieutenant Governor passed away on Feb. 10. 
—— G, M. Hitchcock, Omaha Publisher and Statesman, Dies at 74. E&P 66:39 
p16, Feb. 10. 
“World-Herald” owner succumbs. 
——H. T. Parker, Famous Drama Critic of Boston Transcript, Dies. E&P 
66:47 p29, April 7. 
James Kerney, Trenton Editor, Dies. E&P 66:48 p11, April 14. 
—— More Centenarians. The American Press 52:6 p17, March. 
Two hundred-year-old papers are added to the list. These were omitted 
from the list published in the February issue. 
— New York Observer, First Sunday Newspaper in United States, Came Out 
125 Years Ago. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:6 pl, Feb. 10. 
Nominate Ten for South Dakota Hall of Fame. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:14 pl, April 7. 
—— Old News Preserved. The American Press 52:7 p22, April. 
Newport “Mercury” files are copied by photostat. 
Press Club Fifty Years Old. The American Press 52:6 p12, March. 
A brief discussion of the Baltimore Press Club. 
—— Public Ledger and Inquirer Merged in Philadelphia. Publishers Service 
Magazine 5:8 p20, April 19. 
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Anonymous. Public Ledger to Merge With Inquirer. E&P 66:48 p9, April 14. 
98-year-old Philadelphia morning and Sunday paper ceases publication on 
April 15. 

—— Silver Anniversary. The Quill 22:4 p14, April. 

Sigma Delta Chi will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary at the DePauw 
convention in November. 

—— The American Press Century Club. The American Press 52:5 p16, Feb. 
This article is particularly valuable for teachers of journalism for its roster 
of daily and weekly newspapers which have been published for one hun- 
dred years or more. 

—— Three Past Presidents of N. E. A. Claimed by Death. National Editorial 
Association Bulletin 14:12 p17, March. 

A short account of the passing of James R. Bettis, John C. Brimblecom and 
Garry A. Willard. 

Beilenson, Peter. Frederic W. Goudy. The Inland Printer 93:1 p39, April. 

An informal presentation of the accomplishments of the well known type 
designer. 

Dill, William A. “Century Class” of American Newspapers and Magazines 
Nears a Membership of 300. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:15 pi, April 14. 
List of papers and magazines compiled by University of Kansas journalism 
professor. 

Dunn, Undine. The Story of the Serial Story — 1725-1932. The Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 69:7 to 69:17, Feb. 17 to Apr. 28. 

This is a series of articles based upon a master’s thesis prepared while 
Miss Dunn was a graduate student in the Medill school of journalism at 
Northwestern. 

Harris, Corra. A Neighborly Tribute. The American Press 52:7 p3, April. 
Career article concerning Milton L. Fleetwood, president of Georgia press 
association. 

Heuring, A. J. Lincoln’s First View of a Press. National Printer Journalist 
52:2 p26, Feb. 

Abraham Lincoln’s first view of a printing press was in the offices of the 
old “Indiana Gazette.” 

Kammet, Lawrence, and Kobre, Sidney. Cooper’s First Vacation. The American 
Press 52:5 p3, Feb. 

Charles P. Cooper, journalism professor, rests up after 45 years of news- 
paper work and teaching. 

Lee, Alfred McClung. First U. S. Daily “50 Years Too Early.” E&P 66:44 

p12, March 17. 

Philadelphia “Post” in 1783 sought popular appeal in price and sales meth- 

od, but custom and publisher's shifting allegiances during Revolution short- 

ened its life. 

Pioneer American Daily in 1783. E&P 66:43 p11, March 10. 

Benjamin Towne’s Philadelphia “Evening Post” appeared 15 months before 

“Packet & Advertiser,” usually called first. 

—— The A. N. P. A. and Its Predecessors. E&P 66:49 p17, April 21. 

History of newspaper organizations in America. 
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LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Armentrout Asks $50,000 Damages from Legislators. Publishers 
Service Magazine 5:7 p6, April 5. 

—— Defense Upheld in Big Libel Suits. E&P 66:38 p16, Feb. 3. 

—— Editor Armentrout’s Defiance. The American Press 52:7 p5, April. 
This article contains the New York “Times” comment on the Kentucky 
contempt case. 

Hughes, Paul. Editor, Mum on Letter Writer’s Identity, Fined $25 by Kentucky 
House. E&P 66:44 p5, March 17. 

Katz, Wallace R. Lotteries Illegal. The American Press 52:7 p4, April. 


MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Cohen, Lucille. If You Will Write. The Matrix 19:4 p3, April. 
An interesting interview with Vernon McKenzie, director of the School of 
Journalism, University of Washington, on the possibilities of developing 
fiction writers in colleges. 

Mencken, H. L. Memoirs of an Editor. Vanity Fair 41:6 p16, Feb. 
Editorial recollections of no great significance. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Dr. Guening to be Named Editor of New York Evening Post Feb. 
19. E&P 66:40 p8, Feb. 17. 
Dr. Will Tells Jersey Association of Journalism Department’s Progress. 
Publishers Service Magazine 5:4 p6, Feb. 15. 

——- Joy Elected Inland Press President. National Printer Journalist 52:3 p57, 
March. ; 

—— New Ayer Directory Shows Loss of 212 Newspapers in 1933. The publish- 
ers’ Auxiliary 69:7 pl, Feb. 17. 
The number of newspapers decreased 212, from a total of 14,174 at the 
beginning of 1933 to a total of 13,962 at the beginning of 1934. 

—— Sigma Delta Chi Committee Will Make Job Survey. The Publishers’ Auxil- 
iary 69:12 pl, March 24. 
Fraternity undertakes census of newspaper and periodical editorial workers. 

—— 13,362 Papers Listed in Ayer ’34 Directory. Newsdom 5:7 p6, Feb. 17. 
Tugwell Asks Fair Deal for “New Deal.” E&P 66:50 p21, April 28. 
Report of address at meeting of the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

—— Wagner Labor Bill Is Attacked by Newspaper Periodicals. E&P 66:47 p8, 
April 7. 

—— Washington Post Calmly Accepts General Johnson’s Words. Publishers 
Service Magazine 5:5 p15, March 1. 
This account contains statements and inferences which make more under- 
standable the friction between the Washington “Post” and General Johnson. 
Wire, Radio Control Covered in Bills. E&P 66:42 p6, March 3. 

Blackburn, Sam W. Home Movies as Promotion Aid. The American Press 
52:5 p20, Feb. 

Garwood, Alice. President and Press. The American Press 52:5 p5, Feb. 
Grover Cleveland’s relations with the press. 
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Gavit, John Palmer. The Character of the Ideal Journalist. The American 
Press 52:5 p7, Feb. 

Hutsell, James K. Reid Cartoon Collection Is Given to Kansas University. The 
American Press 52:7 p22, April. 

Lane, Ella E. Block Paper’s Sale. The American Press 52:6-p4, March. 

Patterson, Wright A. It’s Up to Every Publisher. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:5 pl, Feb. 3. 

Patterson, Wright A. Unnecessary Legislation. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:6 
pl, Feb. 10. 

Robb, Arthur. Editors Take Up New Deal Problems. E&P 66:49 p16, April 21. 

Shedd, Fred Fuller. The Newspaper as a Forum. The American Press 52:7 p2, 
April. 

White, Lee A. Disclaims Business Office Domination. Publishers Service Maga- 
zine 5:6 p3, March 15. 
Detroit “News” editorial worker warns against “editorial subservience to 
wholly imagined policies.” 


NEWS-GATHERING AGENCIES 


Anonymous. A. P. Explains New Telephoto Service. E&P 66:50 p6, April 28. 

—— City News Service in Washington. E&P 66:48 p34, April 14. 

United Press operating teletype service from strategic points. 

Government News Control Widening. E&P 66:49 p6, April 21. 

Interview with Karl Bickel, president of the United Press, after return from 

survey abroad. 

—— Increasing Tasks of “A. P.” Shown in Manager’s Report. Newsdom 5:16 
p3, April 21. 
Report of Kent Cooper, general manager of the Associated Press. 

——I. N. S. Has Record of Achievement Since Its Organization 25 Years Ago. 
E&P 66:49 pl, April 21. 

Perry, John W. A. P. Members Approve Telephoto Service After Heated De- 
bate in Convention. E&P 66:50 p5, April 28. 





NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Anonymous. Denny in Moscow for New York Times; Duranty Now a Special 

Writer. E&P 66:47 p36, April 7. 

U. S. Reporters Risk Lives in Vienna Riots. Newsdom 5:7 pli, Feb. 17. 

Barber, Wilfred. On the Firing Line in Paris Riots. E&P 66:44 p22, March 17. 
An account of the work of American newspapermen in covering the story. 

Butcher, Harold. Coverage of New Deal Is Big Job for Foreign Writers in U. S. 
E&P 66:47 p16, April 7. 

Lazell, Frederick J. Backgrounds of Reporting. Journalism Quarterly 11:1 p12, 
March. 

McIntyre, Charles. Systematizing Getting of News. National Printer Journal- 
ist 52:3 p44, March. 

—— Systematizing the Getting of News. The Pacific Printer and Publisher 51:2 

p30, Feb. 
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Miner, Floyd B. “Extra! President Shot!” The American Press 52:5 p23, Feb. 
Country editor recalls incidents surrounding the shooting of President 
McKinley. 

Ogdon, William D. Getting Them to Talk. The Quill 22:2 p6, Feb. 

Editorial employe of the New York “Times” writes informally of inter- 
viewing technique. 

Perry, John W. “War Heads” Tell Bloody Vienna Story. E&P 66:40 p7, Feb. 
17. 

Schober, R. O. A Disillusioned Cub. The American Press 52:6 p3, March. 

Walters, Beth. Covering a State. The American Press 52:5 p3, Feb. 
lowa daily trains its 254 correspondents. 

Wittner, Fred. Spring Slants on Sports’ Slanguage. The Quill 22:4 p5, April. 
A discussion of the journalese of the sport pages. 


NEWSPAPER CODES 


Anonymous. Buckley Intimates Necessity of Combining Newspaper and Graphic 
Arts Codes. Publishers Service Magazine 5:8 p6, April 19. 
Assistant to Administrator Hugh S. Johnson sees coordination as possibility. 

—— Code Authority Organized in 4 More States. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:16 pl, April 21. 

—— Codes and Editorial Guilds Discussed. E&P 66:50 p54, April 28. 
Wisconsin daily newspaper league meets in Milwaukee. 

—— Coérdination of Codes Is Planned. E&P 66:47 p14, April 7. 

—— Data on Child Labor Forwarded to N. R. A. by Dailies This Week. E&P 

66:47 p8, April 7. 

Graphic Arts Code Approved by Roosevelt. Newsdom 5:8 pl, Feb. 24. 

—— How the Daily Code Was Formulated. E&P 66:50 p15, April 28. 

—— Inland Majority Approves Daily Code. E&P 66:41 pl4, Feb. 24. 

Johnson Analyzes Newspaper Code. E&P 66:41 p7, Feb. 24. 

Recovery chief writes to President Roosevelt that free press clause is “straw 

man issue.” 

—— Journalism’s Blue Eagle. New Republic 78:1006 p118, March 14. 

Editorial declares that despite honorable exceptions, during the preparation 

of the newspaper code “no industry has behaved worse toward N. R. A. 

than daily journalism.” It sought exemption from the very responsibilities 

that it waged as fervently upon other industries. The plea for freedom of 

speech, in particular, “comes ill from newspapers so many of which have 

done so little in the past to make effective use of their freedom.” 

Meeting in Capital to Fix Prices, The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:13 pl, 

March 31. 

——N. E. A. Board Organizes to Administer Code. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:9 pl, March 3. 

——N. E. A. Makes Rapid Progress on Code. E&P 66:45 p8, March 24. 

—— Pennsylvania Association Approves Daily Newspaper Code. Publishers 
Service Magazine 5:5 p18, March 1. 

—— Periodical Publishers’ Place in Graphic Arts Code Analyzed. E&P 66:42 
p16, March 3. 
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Anonymous. President Signs Graphic Arts Code. National Printer Journalist 
52:2 p22, Feb. 

—— Printing Price Schedule Approved by N. R. A. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:17 pl, April 28. 
Ruling affects all shops doing relief printing. °. 

—— Pulitzer Resigns as NRA Administrator. E&P 66:38 pi0, Feb. 3. 

Pulitzer Out as Code Chief After News Guild Protests. Newsdom 5:5 pl, 

Feb. 3. 

—— Small Papers Set Up Machinery to Administer Code. E&P 66:43 p8, 
March 10. 

—— Suggestions for Code Compliance. NEA Bulletin 16:1 p18, April. 

—— The Code and Boy Carriers. Publishers Service Magazine 5:4 pl, Feb. 15. 

—— The Guild at the Crossroads. The American Press 52:7 p8, April. 
An editorial urging professional journalists to soft-pedal or drop any plans 
for alliance with a trade union. 

—— These Sections of Graphic Arts Code Apply to Weekly and Small Daily 
Papers. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:9 p6, March 3. 
Sections of the Graphic Arts Industries code which are applicable to coun- 
try weekly newspapers and print shops and to small city dailies. 

—— Weeklies Oppose Code. The American Press 52:5 p4, Feb. 
Pennsylvania publishers telegraph protest to President Roosevelt. 

Allen, Walter D. President Allen Describes How Graphic Arts Code Was 
Formed. National Editorial Association Bulletin 14:12 p5, March. 

Bassett, Warren L. President’s Remarks Draw Press Fire. E&P 66:41 p5, Feb. 
24. 
Objections raised by publishers to Roosevelt's comment on freedom of the 
press. 

Bradley, Bob. Carrier Boys Await Their Fate. Publishers Service Magazine 
5:7 p3, April 5. 

—— Press Code Stirs Mixed Feelings. Publishers Service Magazine 5:5 p3, 
March 1. 
Publishers disagree as to intent and effect of President’s comment about code. 

Daley, William L. President Signs Codes; In Effect Feb. 26. The Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 69:8 pl, Feb. 24. 
Every weekly newspaper, many commercial printing establishments in non- 
metropolitan cities and towns, certain shopping newspapers and many legal 
newspapers are placed under subdivision A-2 of the first of the major ad- 
ministrative divisions, for which the National Editorial Association is the 
code authority. 

Manning, George H. President’s Approval of Dailies’ Code Raises New Ques- 
tions for Publishers. E&P 66:41 p3, Feb. 24. 
Free press issue is raised, with five-day 40-hour editorial week and child 
labor clause new problems. 

—— Provisions for Small Dailies in Code. E&P 66:41 p9, Feb. 24. 

Nichols, Lea M. An Open Letter to Publishers of Daily Newspapers. The Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary 69:11 pi, March 17. 

Perry, John W. Acceptances of Dailies’ Code Pour In; A. N. P. A. Objects to 
30-Hour Week. E&P 66:43 p5, March 10. 
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Perry, John W. Dailies Come Under Blue Eagle Aegis as President Clarifies 
Freedom Stand. E&P 66:42 pS, March 3. 

Roosevelt’s executive order on graphic arts code removes obstacle to adop- 
tion of A. N. P. A. code. 

—— Effect of the Code System on the Press: Publishers’ Views Vary Widely. 
E&P 66:46 p5, March 31. 

—— Five-Day Week O. K., Publishers Say. E&P 66:41 p8, Feb. 24. 

—— U. S. Press Now Operating Under Codes. E&P 66:44 p7, March 17. 

Robb, Arthur. Pennsylvania Weeklies Seek Separate Codes. E&P 66:39 p7, 
Feb. 10. 

Rutledge, Harry B. Code Administrative Program Is Completed. The Publish- 
ers’ Auxiliary 69:10 pi, March 10. 

—L. M. Nichols Chairman of National Compliance Board. The Publishers’ 

Auxiliary 69:11 pi, March 17. 

Problems of Code Nearer a Solution. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:15 pl, 

April 14. 

Production Costs to Be Determined. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:14 pl, 

April 7. 

Regional Code Authorities Established in 41 States. The Publishers’ Auxil- 

iary 69:12 pl, March 24. 

—— The Graphic Arts Industries Code. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:10 p5, 
March 10. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Now Is the Time to Be on Guard. The American 

Press 52:5 pi, Feb. 

Now That We’re Under the Codes. The American Press 52:6 pi, March. 

Tews, Walter K. Questions and Answers on Employment, Wage and Hour 
Regulations. NEA Bulletin 16:1 p12, April. 

Whipple, Leon. The Press Gets a Code. Survey Graphic 23:4 p194, April. 
President Roosevelt's statement to the publishers defining the difference be- 
tween the business and service aspects of publishing will be supported by 
all who do not accept the claim of publishers to a sacred status to conduct 
their private business any way they choose. But to say that the newspaper 
code could not be used to limit freedom of expression, unless fortified by an 
article on freedom of the press, is not realistic. 

The country does not need a press that is based partly on child labor and 
the present code is not satisfactory in this field. 

The code provision giving editorial employees the right to organize is of 
great significance. Up to the present the editorial worker had no status, 
security or protection. 














NEWSPAPER GUILDS 


Anonymous. An Orchid for the Guild. The Quill 22:4 p14, April. 
Newspaper Guild leaders urged to avoid trade unionism. 

—— Bargaining Policy Up at Guild Meet. E&P 66:47 pil, April 7. 

—— Divided Loyalty Called Impossible. E&P 66:50 p26, April 28. 
American ‘Society of Newspaper Editors hears analysis of Guild vs. Union, 
with comparison of British craft and professional groups. 
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Anonymous. Eddy Quits Times Staff to Handle Duties of Guild. Newsdom 

5:14 pl, April 7. 

—— First News Room Contract Signed. Publishers Service Magazine 5:8 p9, 

April 19. 

David Stern, publisher of Philadelphia “Record,” signs with newspaper 

guild of Philadelphia. Wages and hours are covered in contract. This 

article contains a reprint of the contract. 
—— Five-Day Week Data Inaccurate, Guild Man Tells President. E&P 66:49 
p84, April 21. 
Guild Loses on Pulitzer Protest. Publishers Service Magazine 5:3 pll, 
Feb. 1. 
Guild Reports How Five-Day Week Is Being Observed in New York. 
E&P 66:48 pi4, April 14. 
— Guild Seeks Publishers’ Coéperation. E&P 66:42 p7, March 3. 

Resolution of New York group asks for 40-hour five-day week and requests 

joint committee to advance status of news men. 

—— Guild Submits Working Pact to Newspaper. Newsdom 5:13 pi, March 31. 
Chapter in Philadelphia draws up new contract for “Record” employes. 
New York Guild to Consider Code Protest. E&P 66:43 pi2, March 10. 

— New York Guild Seeks Data. Publishers Service Magazine 5:6 p10, March 

15. 

This article is of value for the elaborate questionnaire prepared for the 

purpose of ascertaining the fullest possible history and economic status of 

editorial workers in the New York area. 
—— Newspaper Wages and Salaries. The Quill 22:2 p14, Feb. 
Publishers Answer Guild’s Overtures. E&P 66:44 p10, March 17. 
Stern and Guild Sign Contract; Collective Bargaining in Pact. Newsdom 
5:15 pl, April 14. 
Philadelphia “Record” and editorial employes come to terms. 
Text of Philadelphia Guild Contract. E&P 66:48 p20, April 14. 
—— The Newspaper Guild Grows. The American Press 52:6 p6, March. 
Toledo Guild Adopts Ability Ratings. E&P 66:46 p9, March 31. 
Classifies members as apprentices and craftsmen in constitution. 
— Unions Not Wanted, Editors Declare. E&P 66:50 p24, April 28. 
—— Wire Service Code Delay Protested. E&P 66:45 pil, March 24. 

American Newspaper Guild committee enters objection to N. R. A. for lack 

of action on press associations. 

Anderson, Lola. Chilean Newspapermen Organize to Raise Professional Status. 

E&P 66:38 p32, Feb. 3. 

Institute of Journalists formed in Santiago will seek national organization. 
Baxter, Quida. Newspaper Women and the Guild. The Matrix 19:3 p3, Feb. 
Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor. Britain Points the Way. The Quill 22:2 p3, Feb. 

A brief, compact, yet comprehensive account of the history, accomplishments 

and set-up of the British Institute of Journalists and the National Institute 

of Journalists. 
Fleeson, Doris. Our Guild. The Matrix 19:4, p3, April. 
An excellent article on the founding of the New York Guild, by one of the 
organizers. 
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Hadley, H. V. What About the Guild? The Quill 22:2 p5, Feb. 
The secretary of the New York Alumni Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi writes 
about the relationships of the fraternity to the Guilds. 

Parker, Mac. Philadelphia Record Signs Agreement with Newspaper Guild Unit. 
E&P 66:48 p5, April 14. 

Robb, Arthur. Editors’ Society Will Study Guilds. E&P 66:50 p20, April 28. 

Snyder, Charles E. Sigma Delta Chi’s Position. The Quill 22:2 p5, Feb. 
The chairman of the executive Council of the fraternity issues a statement 
concerning the fraternity’s attitude on the Guild movement. Pending the 
results of a study, he predicts that the council will indorse the movement in 
principle, leaving approval or rejection of the guild as an organization for 
future deliberations, 


NEWSPAPER LIBRARY 


Anonymous. Reference Libraries for Small Papers. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:17 p4, April 28. 
Value of adequate reference library facilities in the small newspaper office. 
Benda, Evelyn. Trains Newspaper Librarians. The American Press 52:5 p10, 
Feb. 
lowa University operates a practical morgue for college daily. 


PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. A Very Stable Business. The American Press 52:7 p8, April. 
The ANPA report before the Committee on Labor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This report showed that the newspaper business has maintained 
the highest percentage of employment and of wages of any industry, 
throughout the depression. 

—— Chicago Times Leases Modern Plant. E&P 66:39 pv, Feb. 10. 
Will occupy five floors, basement and sub-basement of $3,150,000 building 
erected in 1928 for “Evening Post.” 

—— Color Printing Problems Studied. E&P 66:50 p18, April 28. 

Gannett Group Buys Daily in Illinois. E&P 66:39 p10, Feb. 10. 

Acquisition of Danville “Commercial-News” brings total of Gannett papers 

to 17. 

—— Herald Tribune of New York Is Ayer Cup Winner. The Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 69:15 pi, April 14. 

—— Improved Typesetter. The American Press 52:5 p4, Feb. 
A new form of typesetting machine, with a keyboard like that of a conven- 
tional typewriter, including shift key and back spacer, is described in a 
patent issued to a Massachusetts newspaper man. 

— New York Herald Tribune Wins Ayer Award. Publishers Service Maga- 
zine 5:8 p19, April 19. 

—— The A. N. P. A. Convention. The American Press 52:7 p8, April. 

Beall, Jack. Who’s Behind the Newstand Racket. Nation 138:3583 p267, March 
Ve 
There are nearly 4,000 licensed newsstands in New York. Investigation 
shows nine-tenths of them are held by persons who purchased their stands, 
illegally, for sums ranging from $1000 to $18,000, depending on location. 
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Circulation departments of New York papers play a direct part in the news- 
stand “racket” through the fact that they decide arbitrarily what dealers 
are to be supplied with papers. Testimony in case reveals money paid to 
some circulation departments for “purchase” of newsstands. 
Hinkle, Olin E. Building a Small Town Daily. The American Press 52:6 p3, 
March. 
Editor from Pampa (Texas) “Daily News” tells how he does the job. 
Mason, Edward F. Good News Engravings. National Printer Journalist 52:2 
p40, Feb. , 
The qualities of a good news photograph. The material included here was 
originally presented in “The lowa Publisher.” 
McMartrie, Douglas C. Typography as a Space-Selling Force. The Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 69:14 p5, April 7. 
The text of an address delivered before the Inland Daily Press Association. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. News Regulation in Washington Seen as Step to Codrdination. 
E&P 66:47 p10, April 7. 

Arthur Krock, of New York “Times,” beliewes there is justification in new 
press policy. Says government has unprecedented press agentry efficiency. 

—— News That Hurts Business. The American Press 52:7 p3, April. 
Advertising agency man states that certain types of foreign news are harm- 
ful to American business interests. 

Casey, Ralph D. The Menace of Propaganda. The American Press 52:6 p2, 

March. 
Because the weapon of propaganda enables minorities to seize power, the 
press of America will have an enormous responsibility in the political edu- 
ation of its readers in the coming three or four years. A free press, the 
writer points out, is able to compete with revolutionary and reactionary 
propaganda, provided it is willing to compete, and itself accepts the pre- 
wailing democratic principles. 

Clark, A. H. American Association for the Advancement of Science; Work of 
the Press. Science vol. 79 new series: 2041 p141, Feb. 9. 
Discussion of handling of press service of the convention of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Katzman, Pearl A. The Press Book. The Matrix 19:4 p12, April. 
A workaday program for the movie press agent. 

Lengyel, Emil. Hitler and the French Press. Nation 138:3581 p216, Feb. 21. 
The iron masters and loan barons are pulling the wires of some of the most 
influential journals in Paris. Because of backing by armament firms these 
papers frown on radicalism and spread Hitler sentiment. The author com- 
ments particularly on the editorial policy of the “Temps,” the “Journal des 
Debats,” the “Je Suis Partout,” and the “Livre Parole.” 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Broadcasting of News Is Cut in Radio Pact. Newsdom 5:5 pl, 
Feb, 3. 
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Anonymous. History of Radio-Press Pact Told. E&P 66:50 p16, April 28. 
News Forces Gird for War in Radio-land. Newsdom 5:10 pi, March 10. 
—— 125 Stations Using News Report. E&P 66:43 p7, March 10. 
Press-radio bureau of Publishers’ National Radio Committee begins its work. 
— “Outlaw” Radio News Not Formidable. E&P 66:46 pili, March 31. 
Press-Radio Deal Not Clicking. Publishers Service Magazine 5:6 p12, 
March 15. 
Agreement reached on news broadcasts is not satisfying the demands of 
radio listeners. The committee discussed a more liberal policy of broad- 
casting important spot news. The use of more human interest material is 
also under consideration. 
Press-Radio Pact Becomes Operative on March 1st. Publishers Service 
Magazine 5:4 p11, Feb. 15. 
Representatives of newspapers, press associations and radio have reached an 
agreement for the broadcast of news events. Two five-minute periods, one 
in morning and one in afternoon, are now arranged. The schedule went 
into effect March 1. 
Radio News Service Started on Coast. E&P 66:45 p4, March 24. 
Radio-Press Plan Starts March 1; News Bureau Will Be Set Up. E&P 
66:38 p6, Feb. 3. 
Radio Service Seeks to Lift Broadcast Ban. Newsdom 5:15 pl, April 14. 
Ninety-two stations unite to collect news. 
—— Radio Stations Still Give News. Newsdom 5:11 pi, March 17. 
Press pact fails to end broadcast of “items.” 
—— W. R. Hearst Expands His Radio Chain. E&P 66:44 p8, March 17. 
Publisher buys station KYA in San Francisco for use by “Examiner.” 
Crocker, Lynn. Refused Radio News. The American Press 52:5 p17, Feb. 
Radio station WIB is taken to task for its broadcast announcements in 
which it placed the blame on a Utica newspaper for radio’s failure to ob- 
tain election results. 
Manning, George H. Radio News Service Wins Petition to Use Shcrt Waves 
for News. E&P 66:50 p30, April 28. 
—— Radio News Service Would Serve Stations by Short Wave Method. E&P 
66:48 p10, April 14. 
—— Short Wave Radio News Service Seeks License of Commission. E&P 66:46 
p6, March 31. 




















READER-INTEREST SURVEYS 


Anonymous. Page One News First in Teacher’s Survey. E&P 66:50 p76, April 
28. 
Report of reader-interest study by Professor R. R. Barlow of the University 
of Illinois. 
Brandenburg, George A. Cartoons, Fashion News, Interest Women More than 
Crime Stories. E&P 66:46 p41, March 31. 
University of Chicago survey listed reading habits of 1,362 women. 
MacBeth, Malcolm. Impressing Ideas on Readers. National Printer Journalist 
52:4 p38, April. 
A report of a talk before the Canadian Weekly Newspapers Association. 
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Stockbridge, Frank Parker. The Newspapers and the Mass Mind. The Amer- 
ican Press 52:7 pi, April. 
An extremely worthwhile editorial which points out the relationships of the 
newspaper to its reader public. The comments are based on a careful analy- 
sis of Jose Ortega’s “Revolt of the Masses.” 


SYNDICATES 


Anonymous. 180 Dailies to Give Charles Dickens’ Unpublished Story to Public. 
E&P 66:42 p40, March 3. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


News Stories oF 1933. Edited by Frank Luther Mott and Staff of 
Cooperating Editors. Iowa City: The Clio Press. 1934. 340 pp. 
Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $2.25. 


Through the codperation of twenty-eight journalism teachers, each 
searching the newspapers of his own territory, there is now available 
for journalism classes a collection of typical news stories so timely and 
recent that the subject matter of many of the stories is still in the day’s 
news. It is News Stories of 1933 —a collection of seventy-five news 
and feature articles, published in forty-five American newspapers last 
year, and culled from a thousand clippings sent by twenty-seven col- 
laborators in as many journalism schools to Dr. Frank Luther Mott, 
director of the School of Journalism at the University of Iowa and 
editor of THE JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

The idea behind the volume is immediately obvious to every teacher 
of journalism who has wrestled with the problem of finding suitable 
news stories for analysis in his classes. He faces two difficulties. If he 
attempts to use anthologies in book form, such as W. G. Bleyer’s Types 
of News Writing or H. F. Harrington’s Typical Newspaper Stories, 
he finds the stories too ancient in subject matter — and, of course, an 
event four years old is ancient history to a journalism student! If, on 
the other hand, he tries to get his examples “hot” from the newspapers, 
he faces a bothersome problem of reproducing them for class use — not 
to mention the danger of limiting the view to a narrow local field. For 
a time his problem was partly solved by the annual volumes of Anthony 
and Morrison’s Best News Stories, of 1923, 1924, 1925, but that series 
has been discontinued. 

It was Dr. Mott who saw the possibilities of such a current collection 
produced through co6dperation of journalism teachers, and he spent much 
time during 1932 “talking it up” and enlisting his contributors. How 
to finance the publication was, however, his largest problem, for obvi- 
ously the possible sale of the book was somewhat too nebulous to inter- 
est standard textbook publishers — especially since its sale would prob- 
ably be limited to one year. The solution that Dr. Mott found was to 
print it locally in the most inexpensive form and to trust to the codper- 
ation of his colleagues to recover the cost. Hence, the collection, al- 
though occupying 340 pages of attractive format and typography, is 
available in paper cover for one dollar a copy —as well as in cloth 


at $2.25. 
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It is no secret, I believe, that Dr. Mott has a dream of making such a 
publication an annual affair, if the reception given to the first volume 
warrants. If so, the successive volumes will constitute an interesting 
history of each year’s events, for a noticeable characteristic of this 1933 
volume is the adequate picture it gives of the great year of the New 
Deal. 

Needless to say, it is a good collection. The number of. newspapers, 
their wide geographical distribution, and the number and experience of 
collaborating editors insure great variety in subject matter and style. 
The examples are roughly grouped under the following headings: 
straight news stories, disaster, crime, foreign correspondence, financial 
and economic, scientific, sports, critical, general features, personality, 
speeches and interviews, “sob” stories, and animal stories. Within these 
groupings might be developed other classifications, such as politics, 
Washington correspondence, crusade stories, war correspondence, 
movies, music and art criticism, etc. 

A note at the head of each story gives interesting facts concerning 
the conditions under which the story was written. Several are thrilling 
enough to inspire the imagination of any class. An appendix lists 
thirty-two “Outstanding News Developments of 1933,” chosen by the 
executive news editor of the Associated Press. 

Speaking as one who knew of the proposed volume some time ago 
and was unable to participate, because of absence from the country, I 
have already expressed my appreciation of the work of Dr. Mott and his 
colleagues by reserving about one hundred copies to brighten up my 
next reporting class. 


Grant M. Hype 


University of Wisconsin 


JOURNALISM FoR HiGcH ScHoots. By William N. Otto and Mary E. 
Marye. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1934. xi + 
412 pp. $1.48. 


A high school journalism course, says the authors’ preface, “should 
increase the student’s sensitiveness to his social environment and offer 
him the school paper as an organ for expression.” It is, properly, with 
the second half of this requirement that the book is concerned. Pri- 
marily it is a long list of well-illustrated suggestions for workers on high 
school newspapers; it brings in students’ relations to their environment 
not separately or didactically, but incidentally to their journalistic work. 
Of course this is the best way. 
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The book is strikingly complete. Part One, “Writing for the News- 
paper,” has chapters on journalistic qualifications and techniques, the 
handling of news and of several types of special stories, headlines an’ 
editorials. Part Two, “Publishing the High School Newspaper,” offers 
an excellent tabloid history of American journalism and chapters on 
organization of a staff, copyreading and editing, page make-up, printing 
and proofreading, and business management and advertising. There are 
also explanations of how a high school newspaper is scored, an appendix 
with a simple “style book,” a glossary, a bibliography and an index. 
Every subject with which the book deals is illustrated with nicely- 
chosen examples from high school papers and the professional press alik- 

Perhaps active newspaper men would quarrel with a few of the sug- 
gestions laid down — with some of the rules on head-writing, for in- 
stance, or with the listing of bromidic phrases as an example of how to 
get life into a sport story. But I believe any teacher of high school 
journalism would find the book a usable text book. It is simple, clear 
and direct; it is surprisingly inclusive; it is, above all, interesting. I 
know only a few of the books prepared to meet its purpose, but this one 
stands head and shoulders above those I do know. Mr. Otto and Miss 
Marye know their subject, and they seem to know how to present it to 
high school students. 

MitTcHELL V. CHARNLEY 
Iowa State College 


Duranty Reports Russia. By Walter Duranty. Selected and Ar- 
ranged by Gustavus Tuckerman, Jr. New York: Viking Press. 
1934. xiit+401 pp. $2.75. 


To mark the end of a fourteen-year term of reporting Russian af- 
fairs for the New York Times, comes this sizable volume of selections 
from the dispatches and letters of Walter Duranty. Professor Tucker- 
man has done a first-class job of selection and arrangemert, and the 
book as a whole forms both a history of an era and a comprehensive 
view of Russian politics and society. 

Mr. Duranty has been accused of an undue sympathy for the Soviet 
policies and attitudes, but a careful perusal of this volume is likely to 
convince the not too prejudiced reader of the reporter’s candor. Mr. 
Duranty admires both Lenin and Stalin, and much of the work of both 
men; this is plain in spite of the objectivity and apparent neutrality of 
his writing. - But he tells of official corruption, suffering peasantry, 
homeless children, and other damaging soviet failures with as much viv- 
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idness and with no more restraint than he uses in telling of the vast and 
challenging programs and sketching the achievements of U. S. S. R. 
The present reviewer has no means of checking on Mr. Duranty’s 
accuracy, or even testing scientifically his sense of proportion; but 
surely this is honest reporting, without intentional warping or dis- 
tortion. 

Moreover, it is very skilful reporting. Mr. Duranty has a genius 
for the selection of details which are at once significant and vivid; and 
that, if not the whole duty of the foreign correspondent, is at least an 
excellent foundation to build upon. His interpretations of Russian 
characters and customs and attitudes add much to the value of his work, 
for, after all, the Russian takes a good deal of explaining to an Amer- 
ican audience. Add a good sense of drama, an always lively feeling for 
human beings as such, and adequate craftsmanship in writing, and you 
have foreign correspondence on about the highest level of our gener- 
ation. 

The little group of stories about Lenin’s death and burial, those 
about Stalin, the man and his doctrines, and those about the Russian 
peasant are memorable. Indeed, there are few books from which one 
can learn more about Russia, and few from which one can learn more 
about the art and technique of foreign correspondence, than from 
Duranty Reports Russia. 

FRANK LUTHER Mott 
University of Iowa 


IowA Newspaper Desk Book. Compiled by Frederick J. Lazell. 
Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1934. Ten Cents. Revised edition. 


THE SHortT Story: AN OUTLINE FoR STtupy CLuss. By Frank 
Luther Mott. Iowa City: University of lowa, 1934. Twenty-five 
cents. 


Everyone who has ever tried to teach copy-reading, whether for mag- 
azine or newspaper, is familiar with the student’s difficulty in grasping 
the idea that there are many divergent English usages which are equally 
good in themselves but which must be decided one way or the other for 
the sake of uniformity. The big style books are excellent but are likely 
to deal with minutiae which confuse the beginner rather more than they 
help him. The University of Iowa’s Jowa Newspaper Desk Book, com- 
piled by Frederick J. Lazell and recently published in a revised edition 
as part of the School of Journalism Series under the general editorship 
of Dr. Frank Luther Mott, solves this problem admirably. It gives a 
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concise series of rules on doubtful matters which provide just enough 
material to begin on without an overplus of minute detail, together with 
a useful set of correction marks and essential information about print- 
ing. Authors, teachers, and students will find it valuable. 

Dr. Mott has himself edited The Short Story: An Outline for Study 
Clubs which makes no pretense of teaching the writing of short stories 
but which does provide a useful method of analysis and an annotated 
list of 101 short stories to serve as models. The bibliography also in- 
cludes a list of anthologies. It is of equal value to the beginner who 
hopes to write short stories and also to the general reader who wishes to 
enjoy them more intelligently. 

JoHN BAKELESS 
New York University 
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Edited by FRANKLIN BANNER 
Pennsylvania State College 


Plans for the first National Institute for High School Journalists, to 
be held on the Northwestern University campus from June 25 to July 
21, have been announced by William Ross Slaughter, director of the 
institute and supervisor of newspaper reporting in the Medill School of 
Journalism. This summer session in journalism will offer courses by 
trained instructors on the regular staff of the Medill School. There 
will be three classes a day for five days a week, and regularly scheduled 
conferences with the various instructors. All university facilities, in- 
cluding housing in supervised university dormitories, will be placed at 
the disposal of the visitors. Floyd Arpan and Hubert Kelley, graduate 
students in the Medill School, will assist Mr. Slaughter in directing the 
activities of the institute. Approximately sixty high school students are 
expected to attend. Registration will probably be limited to two juniors 
and two seniors from any one school. 

The School of Journalism of the University of Southern California 
has been elected to membership in the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism. Roy L. French is director of the 
school. 

Alfred J. Graves, for eight years a member of the journalism faculty 
in the University of Kansas, has resigned to take a position with the 
Baxter Advertising Company of Kansas City. Mr. Graves formed a 
connection with this company last year, devoting only part time to his 
classes in advertising and his work as supervisor of the business office of 
the university Daily Kansan, which he has handled with marked success, 
using. students in his classes to sell advertising as a part of their labora- 
tory work. Mr. Graves came to Kansas from Tulsa, Oklahoma, where 
he was manager of the Better Business Bureau. He received his M. A. 
degree from the university in 1930 and has done some work toward a 
doctorate at New York University. 

Bruce R. McCoy, lecturer in the school of journalism, University of 
Wisconsin, and business manager of the Wisconsin Press Association, 
has been chosen code authority for the weekly newspapers of Wisconsin 
under the Graphic Arts code. 

Distinguished Georgia high school publications were recognized by the 
award of cups and certificates at the recent seventh annual convention 
of the Georgia Scholastic Press Association at the Henry W. Grady 
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School of Journalism, the University of Georgia. Meeting at the same 
time was the second annual convention of the Georgia Collegiate Press 
Association. To the three outstanding Georgia high school publications 
the Athens Banner-Herald gave three silver loving cups. Approximately 
four hundred high school journalists and their advisers attended the 
sessions. The speakers were Ralph T. Jones, state news editor and 
dramatic critic of the Atlanta Constitution, C. B. Keeler, member of 
the editorial staff of the Atlanta Journal, President S. V. Sanford of the 
University of Georgia, Dean Paul Chapman of the College of Agri- 
culture, Dean L. L. Hendren of the University, and Dr. John T. 
Wheeler, professor of vocational education. The Scholastic Press mem- 
bers and those from the Collegiate Press Association met jointly during 
the morning and devoted the afternoon to round-table discussions of 
problems peculiar to school publications. 

Sixteen students who took charge of five weekly newspapers in va- 
rious parts of the state during their spring vacation period obtained for 
these papers a gross advertising revenue of $1,100, reports Thomas F. 
Barnhart, assistant professor, who supervised the annual field trip for 
the University of Minnesota department of journalism. The students, 
members of the weekly newspaper class, assumed the advertising and 
editorial work on the Cokato Enterprise, the Worthington Globe, the 
Preston Times, the Mille Lacs Times, and the Chatfield News. 

Summer journalism work will be offered for the first time this year 
at the University of Texas. Paul J. Thompson, chairman of the de- 
partment, will give courses in reporting and advertising in the first 
term, June 5 to July 16, and DeWitt C. Reddick will continue the 
reporting class and offer a new course for teachers, “Supervision of the 
School Newspaper and Yearbook,” in the second term, July 17 to 
August 27. 

Dean Carl W. Ackerman, of the Pulitzer School of Journalism, in 
an address before the annual dinner of the Association of Foreign Press 
Correspondents in New York recently, recommended the award of the 
Nobel Peace Prize to a newspaper organization “which contributes to 
the peace of the world by its foreign correspondents.” It was his opin- 
ion that too many individuals and governments regard the press as an 
agency of propaganda. “Governments,” he added, “are using the press 
in their own interests.” 

The fifty-fourth anniversary convention of the Louisiana Press Asso- 
ciation was held at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, in May. 
The two hosts of the occasion were Charles P. Manship, of the State 
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Times and the Morning Advocate of Baton Rouge, and Dr. James M. 
Smith, of the Louisiana State University. 

More than four hundred dollars’ worth of feature articles have been 
sold by students in the classes in Writing Special Feature Articles under 
the direction of Prof. Helen Patterson of the School of Journalism at 
the University of Wisconsin. More than half of the members of the 
class up to date have sold at least one of their four articles. They have 
found that editors of newspaper magazine sections, magazines, and trade 
publications are paying better rates and buying more articles than they 
did a year ago. 

May 16 was Journalism Day at the West Virginia University. On 
that date a selected staff of journalism majors produced the Morgan- 
town Post, a second semester project of the past twelve years. That 
evening a special dinner was given at the Hotel Morgan in honor of 
the graduating class and the prospective majors. Richard Ralston, 
member of the class of 1930 and now connected with the Weston 
Democrat, delivered the annual alumni address to journalism under- 
graduates. 

Professor John H. Casey, of the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, has just selected his eighth annual All-American 
Weekly Newspaper Eleven. In addition to his regular players this year 
he selected Walter D. Allen, Brookline (Massachusetts) Chronicle, 
president of the National Editorial Association and NRA code adminis- 
trator, as coach, and Miss Ernestine Adams, of the Logan County 
News, Crescent, Oklahoma, as queen. 

An extra-curricular course in Foreign Affairs was offered this semes- 
ter by the Medill School of Journalism Student Curriculum Commit- 
tee. The course, organized solely by students, was a voluntary class 
bearing no credit and limited to seniors and graduate students. Meet- 
ings were held one evening each week for two hours, at which time 
prominent experts in international affairs discussed foreign problems and 
conducted a round table discussion following the talk. Foreign corre- 
spondents, now in Chicago, were invited to address the group. Some of 
the men invited to assist in the course were Professors A. R. Hatton, 
William McGovern, Kenneth W. Colegrove, and Hugo Simon of the 
department of political science; Professors Paul Haensel, Ernest Hahne, 
and George Cady of the department of economics; and Professor Ernest 
Lauer of the history department. Professor Lawrence Martin, of the 
department of contemporary thought, served as faculty adviser. The 
purpose of the course as outlined by the committee was to consider the 
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problems encountered in gathering and writing foreign news, and in 
analyzing the economic, political, and social conditions of each of the 
foreign countries in their relation to the press. 

A survey of the key markets served by the thirty-eight daily papers in 
the Northwest Daily Press Association will be undertaken by Professor 
Kenneth E. Olson, of the Minnesota department of journalism this 
summer. The data will be published in the form of a Market Guide 
Book to be furnished to all national advertisers. A survey of editorial 
department costs on small daily newspapers is also being made by Pro- 
fessor Olson for the Northwest Daily Press Association. Complete cost 
data is being assembled from daily papers in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, Upper Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. 

The annual Journalism Week was held by the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, May 6-12. The meeting commemorated the 
fortieth anniversary of Dean Williams’ election as the youngest presi- 
dent the National Editorial Association ever had. Colonel Robert R. 
McCormick, publisher of the Chicago Tribune, Dr. John H. Finley, 
associate editor of the New York Times, and Governor Guy B. Park, 
were the principal guests at the banquet. Other speakers included in the 
program during the week were Paul Bellamy, editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; Walter D. Allen, president of the National Editorial 
Association and editor of the Brookline (Massachusetts) Chronicle; 
Frank E. Mason, vice president of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany; Webb Miller, European manager, United Press; Sumner Blos- 
som, editor of the American Magazine; and Henry J. Haskell, editor 
of the Kansas City Star. 

The style book which the department of journalism of the University 
of Texas prepared for the Daily Texan in 1930 is being revised by 
Granville Price, adjunct professor of journalism, and will be reprinted 
by the University Press for use this fall. 

The Don Mellett Memorial Lectureship, instituted to perpetuate in 
the press of America the spirit of the editor of the Canton (Ohio) 
News, who was assassinated in 1926 by enemies made in his crusade 
against vice, has been awarded for 1935 to the department of journal- 
ism at the University of Minnesota. The Lectureship was founded by a 
committee headed by James Melvin Lee, then chairman of the depart- 
ment of journalism at New York University. The foundation provided 
that each year, in some designated place in the United States, a lecture 
should be delivered by a person selected by the committee. The present 
chairman of the committee is Prof. Henry B. Rathbone, head of the 
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department of journalism at New York University. Marlen E. Pew, 
editor of Editor &* Publisher, delivered the first lecture on “Local Gov- 
ernment and the Press” during the Twentieth Journalism Week at the 
University of Missouri in 1929. Other lectures have included the fol- 
lowing: “Newspapers and the Public Service,” by Burgess Johnson, 
professor of English and director of public relations at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, before students of the Medill School of Journalism at Northwest- 
ern University; ‘“The Newspaper,” by Robert R. McCormick, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune, at the school of journalism, University 
of Iowa; “The Right of Free Hearing; the Freedom of the Reader,” 
given by Carl C, Magee, editor of the Oklahoma News, before a convo- 
cation of newspaper editors; and “Freedom of News,” by Roy Roberts, 
managing editor of the Kansas City Star, at the University of Kansas on 
May 4. The last lecture will be issued in pamphlet form for free dis- 
tribution by the Department of Journalism Press, University of Kansas. 

Two additions have just been made to the Kansas newspaper Hall of 
Fame, sponsored by the department of journalism at the University of 
Kansas, as a result of a ballot conducted by Sigma Delta Chi. Nomina- 
tion blanks were sent to all editors in the state. The ten names receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes were then submitted to members of the 
Quarter Century Club, publishers and editors who have been in Kansas 
journalism twenty-five years or more, and the two nominees receiving 
the highest number of votes were declared elected. These were Moses 
Milton Beck, editor of the Holton Recorder for more than fifty years, 
and William Elmer Blackburn, for an almost equal period editor of the 
Herington Sun and the Anthony Repabdblican. The portraits of these 
newly elected members of the Hall of Fame will be added to the group 
of eight now hanging in the newsroom in the journalism building at the 
University of Kansas. Six were elected in 1930-31 and one in each of 
the following two years. To be considered for the Kansas Hall of Fame 
an editor must have been dead at least three years. 

A new course offered by the Medill School of Journalism this past 
semester was Metropolitan Newspaper Practice, under the supervision 
of Robert N. Bishop, night editor of the Chicago Daily Times and in- 
structor in Press Photography. Limited to seventeen students by invita- 
tion only, the course in practical journalism was given in the editorial 
rooms of the Times. According to Director H. F. Harrington, only 
those of proven proficiency, professional interest, and ability to gather 
news, write headlines and do makeup were invited into the course. 

Several graduates of the journalism course of Cornell have had a part 
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in the New Deal in Washington. These included Russell Lord, ’21, 
associate editor of the Country Home, who worked with the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration; John R. Fleming, ’23, has recently 
been made assistant director of the Office of Information of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; Howard Waugh, who took his mas- 
ter’s degree in ’33, has been made director of public information for the 
New York State Milk Control Board; Bristow Adams, in charge of the 
journalism courses at Cornell, worked with the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration in connection with the proposed program for milk 
production and the dairy industry. 

Professor Ralph L. Crosman, head of the department of journalism, 
University of Colorado, in speaking before the Southwestern Journalism 
Congress, which was held in Lubbock, Texas, stated that teachers of 
journalism must keep their eyes open to detect efforts to infringe upon 
the liberties of the press if the general welfare of the people is to be 
preserved. Professor Roscoe B. Ellard, of the school of journalism of 
the University of Missouri, emphasized the need in his talk of incor- 
porating more of human interest in reporting and of interpretation in all 
types of news stories. Professor Marvin G. Osborn, of the school of 
journalism of Louisiana State University, was elected the new president 
of the association; Professor H. H. Herbert, of the University of Okla- 
homa, vice president; and Professor J. Willard Riddings, Texas Chris- 
tian University, secretary and treasurer. The group plans to meet again 
next year with Louisiana State University as host. 

The Rev. John Danihy, S. J., dean of the college of journalism, 
Creighton University, and founder of Alpha Sigma Nu, national hon- 
orary fraternity, was guest of honor at the fifteenth annual installation 
ceremonies and banquet held by the Creighton chapter of the fraternity 
on April 25. 

Robert A. Willier, in charge of the courses in journalism at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, and director of athletic publicity for that 
institution, plans to teach a new course this summer in “School and 
Professional Journalism.” The course is planned primarily for high 
school teachers who supervise newspapers and periodicals. He will also 
teach a course in ‘‘Newspaper Production.” During the winter session 
in addition to his publicity work he teaches full time courses in news 
writing and editing. 

A feature of the second annual Medill Press Conference at North- 
western University recently was the printing of the newspaper of the 
future by members of Sigma Delta Chi, national professional journal- 
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istic fraternity. They chose a tabloid set up in ten point type on a ten 
point slug. The headlines were set flush to the left side of the column 
and were in upper and lower case type. This arrangement is said to 
make possible an increased speed of production and do away with the 
careful counting of headline units. The news stories all had editorial 
comment in them. This was printed in bold face type indicating that it 
was the opinion of the editors. The five-column tabloid was selected 
because it was the opinion of the students that this form will be more 
popular with editors and publishers awake to the fact that the eight- 
column page is too large to be conveniently read. The edition was made 
possible by the codperation of the Evanston News-Index, the United 
Press, the Board of Publications, and Harry F. Harrington, director of 
the Medill School of Journalism, who supervised the students in their 
efforts to visualize the journalism of the future. 

The national newspaper typography contest held on April 6 and 7 by 
N. W. Ayer & Son, advertising agency, Philadelphia, included on its 
jury of three, Ralph D. Casey, chairman of the department of journal- 
ism of the University of Minnesota. Other members were Henry R. 
Luce, editor of Time and Fortune, and Laurance B. Siegfried, editor of 
the American Printer. This was the fourth annual contest. A total of 
1,486 newspapers were entered, divided into three groups: those up to 
10,000 circulation, those between 10,000 and 50,000, and those above 
50,000. Three honorable mentions were awarded in each group. The 
sweepstakes prize was awarded to the New York Herald Tribune. 

Professor Herbert M. Hofford, of the department of journalism of 
the Pennsylvania State College, will inaugurate a new course in jour- 
nalism at the Rhode Island State College for the summer session. It is 
to be called “Journalistic Theory and Practice” and is designed pri- 
marily for high school teachers who plan to teach courses in journalism 
and who do advisory publication work. As a part of the course the stu- 
dents will publish a weekly newspaper for the summer session. 

Of the senior women enrolled in the course, ‘Women’s Departments 
in Newspapers and Magazines” last year, under Miss Helen Patterson, 
assistant professor in the school of journalism, University of Wisconsin, 
seventy-five per cent were able to make positions for themselves in va- 
rious journalistic fields the past year as a result of a required class 
project. Each student made a survey of the community and the publi- 
cation or firm where she thought she might be able to “make a job” for 
herself, and a study of the opportunities for applying her journalistic 
knowledge and ability in a way that would convince the future em- 
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ployer that she could bring in enough new business either in advertising, 
circulation, reader interest, or increased patronage that at least would 
pay her salary. The positions which the young women graduates 
planned and convinced employers that they could make pay included 
resort hotel publicity, education and social welfare publicity, shop- 
ping columns on daily newspapers, specialized department store promo- 
tion, broadcast of a woman’s page on the radio, including an advertising 
tie-up, developing of a trade publication, and a specialized fashion-adver- 
tising service on a newspaper. The students in this year’s class have just 
completed their projects this week and already one senior has “made 
herself a job” upon which she will start work in June. The secret of 
the success of the project is that the girls are required to apply the 
knowledge they have gained in the journalism and advertising courses. 

Journalism students at the University of Washington, Seattle, pub- 
lished issues of three Northwest dailies during the winter quarter of the 
school year. In the Washington journalism department’s second inva- 
sion of a foreign field, selected students of all classes edited and pub- 
lished the Vancouver Sun in British Columbia. Students in the unified 
“Third Year” curriculum had charge of the editorial departments of the 
Seattle Star and the Tacoma News-Tribune as part of their regular 
laboratory work. In its first year of operation, the unified third year 
registration has permitted arbitrary changes in class schedules to make 
the most of observation and laboratory opportunities. 

The Louisiana State University was joint host with the Baton Rouge 
newspapers to the annual meeting of the Louisiana Press Association 
May 4 and 5. Walter Harrison, editor of the Daily Oklahoman, Okla- 
homa City, was the principal speaker. A one-act play, entitled “A 
Cross Section of an Editor’s Day,” written and acted by journalism 
students, and a reception by Theta Sigma Phi, were among the enter- 
tainment features. 

Thirty-five journalism students of the department of journalism, 
West Virginia University, made a special trip by bus to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on May 5 to inspect the plant of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, and the 
headquarters of the Associated Press and the United Press. 

The new plan for the introductory freshman course, the General 
Survey of Journalism, in the school of journalism, University of Wis- 
consin, has proved so successful that it has been decided to continue it 
next year. During the first semester lectures were given by the mem- 
bers of the journalism and advertising faculty on daily newspaper re- 
porting, daily newspaper desk work, community journalism, agricul- 
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tural journalism, trade journalism, retail advertising, advertising agen- 
cies, publicity, magazine writing and editing, free lancing, and fiction 
writing. In the second semester faculty members in other departments 
lectured on what the journalist should know about each of the follow- 
ing fields: world affairs, politics, economic problems, sociology, crime 
and punishment, history, psychology, . philosophy, chemistry, biology, 
physics, and geography. The course, which is given one hour a week, 
serves to orient the freshmen with reference to journalism as well as to 
studies that they are to pursue in the remaining three years of their 
course. ; 

Fred W. Kennedy, director of the journalism laboratories of the 
University of Washington, Seattle, has been appointed code administra- 
tion manager for the regional code authority, graphic arts and indus- 
tries, divisions A2—A5, for the State of Washington region. He is also 
a member of the national code authority. Mr. Kennedy recently was 
honored on his completion of twenty-five years on the journalism faculty 
at Washington. During that time he has been active in the manage- 
ment of the Washington Press Association. His national reputation in 
typography was responsible for his place as a judge in the 1933 Ayer 
Typographical Awards. 

Four student editorial and advertising staffs, under the direction of 
Professor C. R. F. Smith, of the Louisiana State University journalism 
faculty, got out editions of four Louisiana weeklies during the spring. 
Discussion of these “Journalism Field Trips” by students and editors 
was a luncheon feature at the annual meeting of the Louisiana Press 
Association at Baton Rouge early in May. 

The Department of Journalism of West Virginia University will 
sponsor the third annual State Institute at the university June 15 and 
16. The meeting will be attended by the leading high school advisers of 
school newspapers and teachers of journalism in the state. 

That high school graduates who have received grades of less than 85 
in their high school courses in English, are not likely to attain to the 
requirements for graduation from the School of Journalism, University 
of Wisconsin, is the conclusion drawn from an investigation of the high 
school records of Wisconsin journalism graduates in the classes of 1927, 
1928, and 1933. In the class of 1927, only three graduates had an 
average of less than 90 in their high school English courses and the 
average of the lowest of these three was 87. In the class of 1928, the 
results were practically the same, the lowest graduate averaging 86 in 
high school English courses. In the class of 1933, 56 per cent received 
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grades of 90 or more in their high school English courses; and only two 
of the 49 had an average of less than 85. On the basis of these investi- 
gations, high school seniors whose average in their English courses is 
less than 85 are being discouraged from planning to enter the school of 
journalism. 

The West Virginia University Department of Journalism concluded 
in April its twelfth annual state-wide competition of high school news- 
papers. Certificates of different degrees of excellence were awarded to 
forty school papers. The quality of high school journalism was found to 
be exceptionally high and the interest of teachers in school journalism 
strong. More and more journalistic writing is taking the place of for- 
mal English composition. 

A photostatic collection of old newspapers not available in the United 
States was presented to the School of Journalism of the University of 
Missouri by its Alumni Association at the annual dinner of that organi- 
zation held during Journalism Week. The collection was obtained 
through the efforts of Harry E. Rasmussen, publisher of the Austin 
(Minnesota) Daily Herald and president of the association. The orig- 
inal copies are in the British Museum. 

Journalism Week, first annual reunion week for Medill alumni, took 
place on the Evanston campus during the week of April 30—May 5. 
Entertainment included addresses by Paul Scott Mowrer, managing 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, who spoke on “International News 
and Foreign Press Censorship” ; Paul Hutchinson, editor of the Chris- 
tian Century, on the subject “Storm Clouds on the Newspaper Hori- 
zon”; Douglas C. McMurtrie, director of typography for the Ludlow 
Corporation of America on “The Newspaper of the Future”; Dr. Mor- 
ris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, on ““Medical Quackery in the Newspapers”; and Jun Fujita, free 
lance photographer, formerly with the Chicago Evening American, on 
the subject “Is Newspaper Photography an Art?” A round table dis- 
cussion on journalistic problems was led by Philip $. Hanna, editor of 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

Butler University was host to three hundred Indiana high school stu- 
dents interested in journalism for a journalism field day which is ex- 
pected to be an annual university event henceforth. Editors from the 
three Indianapolis newspapers and from the Associated Press discussed 
phases of their work before sections of the visitors. After luncheon on 
the campus, all delegates were taken on a tour of inspection of the 
Indianapolis newspaper plants. The university journalism department 
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was assisted in the arrangements by the Butler chapters of Sigma Delta 
Chi and Theta Sigma Phi, men’s and women’s journalism fraternities 
respectively. 

Two new courses have been added to the curriculum for next year by 
the Butler University journalism department. These are Advertising 
Production Methods, designed to give students a better knowledge of 
the mechanical processes involved in advertising work, and Newspaper 
Crusading, in which the department will carry out the suggestion of 
Professer Ralph L. Crosman in his presidential address before the 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism urging that newspaper 
editorial campaigns be made the subject of more thorough study and 
instruction. 

Professor William L. Mapel, Head of the Lee School of Journalism, 
Washington and Lee University, has resigned his position with the ex- 
pectation of accepting an offer to become executive editor of morning 
and evening papers in a large Eastern city. Definite announcement of 
the papers and city is being withheld for the present. Mr. Mapel 
sailed on June 1 for Germany, where he has a fellowship for study 
during the summer. 

Reginald Coggeshall, Assistant Professor of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, resigned the first of June to accept a similar posi- 
tion in the Columbia University School of Journalism. 

Professor Franklin Banner, Head of the Department of Journalism, 
Pennsylvania State College, is spending the summer traveling in Mex- 
ico and Central America. 

Alfred McClung, Ph. D., Sterling Fellow in Sociology at Yale Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Assistant Professor of Journalism at the 
University of Kansas, effective next fall. 

Committees from the A. A. §. D. J. and the A. A. T. J. met with 
a Committee on Codperation with Schools of Journalism from the 
American Newspaper Guild at St. Paul on June 6 at the Lowrie Hotel, 
and aided in the formulation of the following Resolution which was 
adopted by the Guild in its national convention the next morning: 


Recognizing the need for an academic education to raise the standards of 
newspaper work and the economic position of editorial workers, therefore be it 
resolved this joint committee recommend to the American Newspaper Guild the 
appointment of a committee to prepare a plan for coéperation between the guild 
and schools and departments of journalism, including the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journalism and the American Association of 


Teachers of Journalism, and report back at the 1935 convention with definite 
recommendations. 
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234 NEWS NOTES 


The committee members who represented the two journalism associ- 
ations at the meeting were as follows: Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, 
Chairman; Willard G. Bleyer, Wisconsin; Herbert Brucker, Colum- 
bia; Gayle Walker, Nebraska; Frank L. Mott, Iowa; Kenneth E. 
Olson, Minnesota; M. G. Osborn, Louisiana; Andrew Cogswell, Mon- 
tana; R. R. Barlow, Illinois; Russell J. Thackrey, Kansas State; Ralph 
O. Nafziger, Wisconsin; Thomas F. Barnhart, Minnesota. 
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"NEWS STORIES OF 1933, 1. 


mike Wa Ge eae wees 


A Selection from the Best News and Feature Stories Published in a 
American Newspapers in 1933 : 


Dowis\ideccn iat thle dada aceuils ees idee eek 
articles in a volume of 340 pages. Accompanying the stories are 
notes by the writers giving “behind the headlines” en ae Oe 
gathering and writing af the news. ; 


"ik ny ‘sonal a bhay on. wom fouk: had Gomme 
good English style as. may be found between the covers of books . 
written by authors at ease in libraries. . . . These stories of great 
events are without exception fine examples of craftmanship.” — 


Editor & Publisher. 
“CLIO. PRESS» 
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